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Hints as to wise method in the teachers’-meeting 
are always sure of a welcome. Dr. Boardman gives 
a lesson out of his experience in this line which may 
help others in similar fields of labor. 


There are varied helps to the Christian life in our 
contributors’ columns this week. It is a pregnant 
thought of the preciousness of a disciple’s abode with 
Christ, that Mrs. Preston brings out in her poem on 
“That Day.” Dr. Schaff in his “ Early Christian 
Epitaphs,” aids us to find lessons in the memories of 
“those days” of the early Church, concerning the 
beginnings of which we have just been studying in 
our Bible lessons. Mr. Dripps has a thought for 
all days in his words about “ A Christian’s Content- 
ment;” and Mr. Jerome tells of the “ Salt and Peace ” 
which may be had through Him who is “the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and forever.” 


Whatever may be said by any one in extenuation of 
yar as a dire necessity, all are agreed in recognizing 
the superiority of the triumphs of peace. The brav- 
est soldiers never appear to such advantage when 
over against one another in deadly conflict, as they 
show themselves when side by side in loving accord in 
the furtherance of some common cause which is wor- 
thy of their mutual endeavors. A marked illustra- 
tion of this truth was given at the recent anniversary 
of the American Sunday-school Union, in Hartford. 
General Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, was the 





presiding officer of =the occasion; and General 
A. H. Colquitt, of Georgia, was one of the principal 
speakers. The first meeting of these two men was 
twenty years ago, on the battle-field of Olustee, in 
Florida, when their brigades stood over against each 
other in the thickest of the fight. Their next meet- 
ing was a peaceful one, when General Hawley, as 
President of the United States Centennial Com- 
mission, addressed a meeting in Georgia, while Gen- 
eral Colquitt, as governor of that state, presided. And 
now again at Hartford they were on a common 
platform, with General Hawley presiding, and with 
his old opponent and his present co-worker as the 
orator of the hour, while both were ready to say 
heartiest words in behalf of the cause of Christ, 
and of the little ones whom Christ loves, and for 
whom Christ would have his loved ones care. 
Those two Christian soldiers sit side by side in the 
United States Senate ; and it is a cause for general 
rejoicing that such men as they are in positions of 
influence and power in the service of our common 
country and of our common Christianity. 





He who has a message from God, can declare that 
message with the authority of God. Like his Master, 
he can speak confidently, as one having authority, and 
not hesitatingly, or with troubled questionings, after 
the manner of the scribes. Whatever doubts a man 
may have on one point or another, as he goes to God, 
or to God’s Word, in order to learn what God has for 
him to declare, he is not to make those doubts a part 
of his message to others from God. As a learner he 
may hesitate and question. As a preacher, or a 
teacher, he must declare only that which God has set 
him to declare; and that he can declare with all the 
positiveness and all the authority of “ Thus saith the 
Lord.” Here is where too many teachers and preach- 
ers confuse their vocations of learning from God, and 
of speaking for God. In a later edition of “Guesses 
at Truth,” one of the brothers in that work wrote ot 
the other, who had already entered into rest: “ Soon 
after the publication of the first edition, he gave up 
guessing at truth, for the higher office of preaching 
truth.” Guessing at truth has its advantages for the 
scholar, on a lower plane and within its proper limits ; 
but guessing at truth is the poorest substitute in the world 
for the God-given privilege of preaching and teaching 
the truth. If only men of God would give less of their 
time and strength to guessing at truths which they 
do not know, and more of their time and strength to 
declaring that portion of God’s truth which they do 
know, they would help and guide others where now 
they only perplex and confuse them, and they would 
be growing in power as preachers, where now they 
are wavering “ like the surge of the sea, driven by the 
wind and tossed.” 





How much nonsense is talked about the Bible, 
considered merely as a book of history! To hear 
some “ advancedg’ Christians speak, one would ima- 
gine that gll belief in the historical verity of the 
Bible narrative had long ago been exploded ; or that, 
at best, it lingered only in the minds ef the unintelli- 
gent and the ignorant. Such is net the opinion, 
however, of many of those best qualified to form an 
independent and critical judgment in the matter. It 
was Marcus von Niebuhr, the historian of” Assyria 
and Babylon, who declared that his historical studies 





had never given him reason to doubt the complete 
historical verity of the Old Testament, and who pro- 


| fessed his belief in its absolute truthfulness (unbedingte 


Wahrhajtigkeit) and its nicest exactitude (genaueste 
Richtigkeit) as a source of history. It is Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, the best philosophical lawyer of 
England, who regrets that the lawyers of France 
were led, last century, into false historical théories, 
because resort to the “one body of primitive records 
which was worth studying—the history of the Jews,” 
“was prevented by the prejudices of the times,” and 
who remarks significantly that “till recently” “the 
majority of the inquirers who addressed themselves 
with most earnestness to the colligation of social 
phenomena, were either influenced by the strongest 


prejudice against Hebrew antiquities or by the 


strongest desire to construct their system without the 
assistance of religious records.” Sir Henry is right. 
If one wishes to find a specimen of real, hearty con- 
tempt for the Bible as a book of history, he will be 
much more likely to find it in the eighteenth century 
than in the nineteenth; for the lesson of all recent 
discovery is that the more we come to know of history 
and of the ancient world, from outside sources, the 
more brightly does the Word of God shine out as 
the one source for what is best and truest in the 
history of the race. In fact, a belief in the scientific 
and historic accuracy of the Bible was never before 
so general or so positive among the foremost men of 
science and scholars of history in all the world, as 
it is to-day. 





MAKING COMMENCEMENT DAY REAL. 


The present month is the anniversary season in 
nearly all our American colleges and academies and 
schools. Within the next few weeks thousands of 
orations and graduation-essays will fall upon tens of 
thousands of ears; and the usual number of proces- 
sions, concerts, reunions, necrologies, and degrees wil] 
emphasize the fact that a great many young men and 
women have “ finished ” their non-professional educa- 
tion, and that for them there has been a commence- 
ment of something or other. Their parents and 
friends, whether they be proud or disappointed, will 
be likely to realize the importance of the day; but. 
not all the bachelors of arts, or “ sweet girl graduates 
in their golden hair,” will note the difference between 
a formal commencement and a real one, nor will the 
public at large stop to consider what is the true sig 
nificance of the end of preparatory work, and the 
beginning of life-work, for so many young men and 
women. 

Axioms and truisms are sometimes the most neces- 
sary kind of preaching ; and there is no danger that. 
the graduating classes of 1883 will be too often 
reminded of their duties, ind of the work the world 
expects them to do. ‘There is a danger, however, that. 
the individual will fail to consider his own personal 
obligations. The question for John Smith or Mary 
Jones to consider is not the general obligations of 
educated men and women to society, but the special 
service which he er she owes to the community or 
country. The werd purpose is one which should ever 
stand before the eyes of this year’s graduates, until 
each one of them shall determine upon the next step 
of his course, and shall set about it with full deter- 
mination to succeed, It isa good thing for the gradu- 
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ate to consider the place of the scholar in politics, 
or the conditions of ministerial supply, or the proper 
sphere of woman in professional work; but it is far 
more important for him to ask: “ What wilt thou 
have me todo? Does my duty call me to be a min- 
ister, a lawyer, a doctor, a teacher, an editor, a busi- 
ness man, a civil engineer, a mechanic, a day laborer, 
a bootblack ? Shall I be a worker in the world, or 
an idler? IfI go on with art or music, shall it be as 
an amateur or as a personal power in the field of my 
choice?” Such questions as these, if faithfully 


answered, may make the difference between successful | 


lives and failures. Circumstances, financial and other, 
may, indeed, influence the decision ; but, after all, it is 
the individual that is responsible for making the best 
of the circumstances. It has been well said that there 
comes a time in every life when oné must decide whe- 
ther to float or to row; and with many—especially, 
perhaps, with woman in the environment of modern 
society—that time comes at the Commencement 
season. 

Many years ago, the son of an eminent Boston poli- 
tician and educator was about to marry. The father 
told his son that it had been decided to give him a 
considerable sum of money, which could be used either 
to start him in business, or simply to form an invest- 
ment affording him a means of gentlemanly support. 
The son told his father, in substance, that, of the two 
courses, he would rather use a secured income than 
seek to acquire more money. And he continued in 
the line of this choice to the day of his death. He 
prudently managed his money matters, made the most 
of his intellectual resources, and served a useful part 
in the society of his state and country. That was a 
deliberate choice, and one which was followed to the 
end. If one is able to adopt the profession of a non- 
money-getting gentleman or gentlewoman, let him or 
her honestly avow it, and live up to the choice: 
Most men and women, however, will be unable, or 
undesirous, to follow just such a course as this. Let 
them, in any case, be as courageous in confessing their 
purpose, and as persistent in carrying it out, as was 
this courtly gentleman of eastern Massachusetts. The 
merchant, or the “ professional man,” or the worker 
of any sort, should never drift into his labor, but 
should deliberately choose it. And there is no time 
when drifting is more dangerous than for the first few 
years after graduation day. 

Another all-important lesson for Commencement 
is that the soul of work should never be crushed out. 
Too many of our young people cultivate superficial 
cynicism rather than deep earnestness of thought. 
To sneer seems better than to praise, to destroy more 
creditable than to build. There is no more sad— 
because no more contemptible—experience on Com- 
mencement Day, and after, than to hear empty 
sarcasms and fruitless criticisms from the lips of 
those who have neither experience nor anticipatory 
competence. Better than soulless cynicism is the 
silliest sentimentality of the bygone times. Senti- 
mentalists, even, are likely to do more good work in 
the world than fledgling critics. Commencement Day 
ought to be the beginning of sober, serious, trustful 
work in the world, whatsoever be the chosen line. 
If the graduate has formed the habit of satirizing 
the work of his elders and betters; if he has crushed 
out the soul of faith, and has impoverished his heart 
while pretending to develop his head,—let him take 
heed before it is too late. The work of life and the 
prizes of labor come only to those who “lend a 
hand,” and know why they lend it ; to those who are 
not dumb driven cattle, but heroes in the strife. 
Every graduate should determine to have something 
to point to, as one of his own achievements. The 
world asks “ What have you done?” before it calls 
it worth while to ask “ What do you think?” Some- 


thing done, not something denounced,—that is the 
purpgge for the graduate. 

Commencement Day is also a good time to begin 
to avoid the modern pest of misplaced fun-making, 
which is closely akin to the superficial cynicism of | 
which we have been speaking. To read a parcel of 


 ebllege or academy newspapers is not always a 
| pleasant task, because of their inveterate tendency to 
| Jest at things sacred or serious. Foreign critics note 
as a national tendency our American fondness for 
turning everything into a joke. Fortunately, even 
our jokers are influenced by the spirit of hard work 
| that, after all, governs our nation ; but mere humor is 
not enough. Still less is the cheap pun, or almost 
_ pointless fling, or empty irreverence, too common in 
|amateur journalism, and in school and college talk. 
| Wit is one thing, foolish and empty irreverence quite 
‘another thing. School-boys on the campus fence, 
schoul-girls in their regimental promenade, may be 
excused for being silly, but they should lay aside 
their chuckles and giggles on the Commencement 
Day of more serious things. ~ 

In a word, Commencement ought to be a com- 
mencement. The lesson for the day is the eleventh 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of the first epistle to 
the Corinthians. The duty of the day is for the 
individual to begin to act as an individual, and not 
as one of a herd. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


We are always glad to give such help as we can, in 
showing our readers what books will be likely to prove 
serviceable in their study of the International lessons. 
In this line we have from time to time noted in advance 
a list of helps to an opening quarter’s study. A Western 
correspondent refers to one such list, and asks for 
another. He says: 

Please let us have an article on helps to the study of the 
lessons for the latter half of the current year. The able article 
on Helps to the Study of the Acts, given at the beginning of the 
year, was of great use, and I am anxious for something similar 
for the Old Testament lessons. 

A list of this kind is already preparing, and it may be 
looked for in our editorial columns next week. 


There are some questions which are constantly re- 
appearing in the Sunday-school field. No matter how 
many times we answer them, they will be propounded 
again, by a new correspondent, as if they had never 
been replied to. One of these questions is, Can a woman 
superintend in a Sunday-school? Here it comes again; 
this time from an Ohio subscriber, who asks: 

According to Paul, is it scriptural for a woman to superin- 
tend a Sunday-school? Please answer through your Notes 
on Open Letters. 

We don’t remember that Paul said anything about 
Sunday-schools. But Paul lived for some time in the 
house of Philip the evangelist, who had four daughters 
who were in the habit of prophesying; and Paul doesn’t 
seem to have made any complaint of their performances. 
If there had been any Sunday-schools in Cesarea in that 
day, those daughters of Philip would have been very 
likely to have a handin them. As to a woman’s super- 
intending a Sunday-school, the old-time standard is as 
good as any: “Ought a woman to superintend a Sunday- 
school?” “ By all means, if she is the best man avail- 
able for the place.” That is the way we look atit. And 
we think that Paul would agree with us on this point. 


Although, as we have often said, we cannot attempt a 
reply to all the questions which come to us about lessons 
which are already passed by, we do give space to some of 
these, when their answer may have a general interest, oran 
illustrative value. In the latter line we note the follow- 
ing from Illinois: 

Yesterday, while teaching my class of young people, I made 
the remark that the James referred to by Peter, when he wished 
them to “ Go, show these things unto James,” was, probably, not 
the apostle James, the son of Alpheus, but James the brother 
of our Lord, sometimes called the Just. And, to my great sur- 
prise, the class immediately differed with me. They had the 
Pilgrim Quarterly, and it says: “ James, probably James the 
son of Alpheus, commonly called the Less;” and in its Bible 
Dictionary it makes this statement: “James ‘the Less,’ ... 
probably identical with James the Just, and the author of the 
Epistle.” Now, I know there is no absolute certainty in regard 
to these men,—which one is meant; but I had supposed that 
the probabilities were very strong in favor of the view that I 
had expressed. My question is, What is considered the correct 
teaching on this point? 

If our correspondent wants us to settle the question 
whether there were two Jameses or three among the 
Apostolic Church leaders, we can say promptly that we 
| decline the responsibility. We don’t know enough to 
| settle the question ; but we do know enough to say that 








we are incompetent to the task, and, therefore, disinclined 
to it. It is evident that the Pilgrim Quarterly thinks 
there were only two; that “ James the son of Alpheus, 
commonly called James the Less,” was also “ James the 
Just and the author of the Epistle.” Now, we could 
quote good “ authorities,” by the score. or the hundred, 
to show that the Pilgrim Quarterly is wrong at this 
point; but then, again, the Pilgrim Quarterly could 
quote equally good “ authorities,” by the score or by the 
hundred, to show that it is right at this point; and that 
would be only a beginning of the discussion. Neander 
says: “ This question is one of the most difficult in the 
apostolic history.” Even if we were disposed to think 
that we really knew a great deal more than Neander 
about the apostolic history, we should still be compelled 
to agree with him on this point. In fact, we do agree 
with him so far. It is evident that the James to whom 
Peter sent his message was not the James—“ brother of 
John”—who was already beheaded. Clearly it was 
another James; but whether that other James was one 
James or two Jameses, we cannot be sure; nor do we 
think any of our readers can be. 


There are a great many questions about Bible truth 
which will never be settled, in the light which we now 
have on them. They are left open in the text; and 
while men may haye positive opinions, on the one side 
or on the other, as to the correct opinions to be drawn 
from the only facts available, there is no possibility of 
proof as to which view is the right one. Here, for exam- 
ple, comes a Massachusetts reader with the old question 
about the spiritual character of Paul before his enlight- 
enment at Damascus. He asks: 

Will you kindly inform me; in your Notes on Open Letters, 
or elsewhere, what you believe to have been the character of 
Saul of Tarsus before he was arrested on his way to Damascus? 
If he had lived in the days of the prophets, would he have been 
such an one as Samuel? Was he like Simeon, “ just and devout, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel” ? Was it simply a want 
of knowledge in regard to the Messiah, that led him to perse- 
cute the saints, and not the promptings of an unregenerate 
heart? Was he a pious man, such as we call a true Christian 
now;—only an ignorant one ? 

The differences of opinion on this point are not like'y 
to be reconciled by what any one person can say on the 
subject now. That Saul was doing wrong in persecut- 
ing the early Christian church, cannot be doubted. He 
condemns his conduct unqualifiedly as he afterwards 
refers to it. He says, “I am... not meet to be called 
an apostle, because I persecuted the church of God.” I 
“was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injuri- 
ous.” That Saul acted conscientiously in opposing the 
diseiples of Jesus, and that he sincerely thought it his 
duty to pursue this course, seems clear. He says, 
long after this: “ Men and brethren, I have lived in all 
good conscience before God until this day;” and he 
adds, of the time of his unbelief, “I verily thought with 
myself that I ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth; which thing I also did.” 
But the questions not so easily settled are these: Was 
the heart of Saul right in the sight of God at the time 
he was persecuting the saints? And was his fault 
wholly in his head? Was his conversion, on the way 
to Damascus, a change of heart, or only a change of 
mind? Was he given a new spirit—the temper and 
inner purpose of his life being changed—at that time ; or, 
was he merely brought by indisputable evidence to see 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the Son of God—the Messiah 
of the promises to Israel? Was he, in fact, much in the 
case of the best of those Christian leaders in later times 
who have conscientiously approved the punishment of 
heretics, and countenanced unchristian divorces, and 
duelling, and slavery, and lotteries, and rum-selling, and 
other evils, the practice of which would now be allowed 
by the best Christian sentiment generally? There is no 
conclusive evidence given to us concerning Saul’s real 
standing before God in the light of his conduct up to his 
visitation by the Lord Jesus. There is a weight of 
scholarly opinion on either side, so that no one would 
stand alone by inclining to the one view, or to the other. 
Commentators have differed widely just here. Nor is it 
essential that these questions should be definitely settled. 
The state of Saul’s heart at a given time is a matter 
between himself and God. It is not for us to worry 
over. “To his own master he standeth or fulleth.” 
But there are points in this narrative which are impor- 
tant as throwing light upon our duties and our dangers. 
In Saul we have another illustration of the truth, that 
it is not always safe to follow conscience. We may be 
acting conscientiously while we are doing what is very 
wicked. We may be zealously opposing the teachers of 
God’s truth, while we think we are doing God service. 
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Our inner light by which we think to learn the path of 
duty may be a source of evil to us, because it is not 
conformed to the light of God’s word, and is not sup- 
plied by Him who is “ the light of the world.” “Take 
heed therefore that the light which is in thee be not 
darkness ;” for if “the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness.” 





THAT DAY. 


“ They abodeewith him that day.”—St. Jonm. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


The young disciples stood and heard 
The wondrous prophet’s wondrous word, 


And strangely were their spirits stirred. ~ ) 


With outstretched finger raised to guide 
Where He of Nazareth walked aside, 
“Behold the Lamb of God!” he cried. 


And John made answer: “ Can it be 
That Christ shall come from Galilee? 
Nay, Andrew, let us go, and see.” 


And soon abreast, with eager mien, 


“And salutation shy, yet keen, \ 
They walked ; and Jesus walked between. CS 
: 2 
Their rapid questions forth they pour ; ‘ 
win But they have other—more and more— % 
‘YS To ask him ere they reach the door i) 


\ Of his abode: he craves their stay, 
With words so full of grace, that they : 
Enter, and there abide that day. 


Within the courtyard, cool and dim, 
Beside a fountain’s mossy rim, 
Withdrawn, they sit and talk with him, 


C 


“ Rabbi, the Baptist voucheth so, 


<) Till all our souls within us glow; 
- But say—art thou the Christ or no? 4 
& “We count the years’ prophetic sum— 
~ We kneel before our altars, dumb— ' 
‘We watch until the Shiloh come! ” <~ 


Then Jesus answers low and calm, - 
~ In words that drop like Gilead’s balm, ™ 
* And holier than the holiest psalm. 


N He lifts aloft their faith so weak ; 
He solves the doubts they dare not speak ; 
He grants the quest they come to seek. 


\ The twilight falls: the fountain’s shine 
Grows dull beneath the day’s decline ; ‘ 
They only hear that voice divine. 


O’erawed, at length they rise and go, 
~ Each to the other whispering low, 
\ 


“i. 0 tie 
> 


“Tis He!” “ Himself hath proved it so! 
— 
That day with Christ! In after years, » Gis 
\ Did not its memory staunch the tears @7 
\ Of Andrew ’mid his martyr fears ? Pet. 
\S When John in Patmos exile lay, ‘ + 
And wore the grinding hours away, f 


Waiting,—did he forget That Day? 





EARLY CHRISTIAN EPITAPHS. 
BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


To perpetuate, by means of sepulchral inscriptions, 
the memory of relatives and friends, and to record the 
sentiments of love and esteem, of grief and hope, in the 
face of death and eternity, is a custom common to all 
civilized ages and nations. These epitaphs are limited 
by space, and often provoke, rather than satisfy, curiosity ; 
but contain, nevertheless, in poetry or prose, a vast 
amount of biographical and historical information. 
Many a graveyard is a broken record of the church to 
which it belongs. 

The catacombs abound in such monumental inscrip- 
tions, Greek and Latin, or strangely mixed (Latin words 
in Greek characters), often rudely written, badly spelled, 
mutilated, and almost illegible, with and without sym- 
bolical figures. The classical languages were then in a 
process of decay, like classical eloquence and art, and 
the great majority of Christians were poor and illiterate 
people. One name only is given in the earlier epitaphs, 
sometimes the age, and the day of burial, but not the 
date of birth. 

“* Tlomely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope, and yet of heart-break ; 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Llere and the Hereafter.” 

More than fifteen thousand epitaphs have been col- 
lected, classified, and explained, by Cavalier De Rossi, 
from the first six centuries in Rome alone, and their 
number is constantly increasing. Benedict XIV. 





founded, in 1750, a Christian Museum, and devoted a 
hall in the Vatican to the collection of ancient sar- 
cophagi. Gregory XVI. and Pius IX. patronized it. In 
this Lapidarian gallery the costly pagan and the simple 
Christian inscriptions and sarcophagi confront each 
other on opposite walls, and present a striking contrast. 
Another important collection is in the Kircherian 
Museum in the Roman College, another in the Christian 
Museum of the University of Berlin, The entire field of 
ancient epigraphy, heathen and Christian, in Italy and 
other countries, has been made accessible by the industry 
and learning of Marchi, De Rossi, De Blant, Boeckh, Kir- 
choff, Orelli, Henzen, Mommsen, Waddington, McCaul. 
The most difficult part of this branch of archaeology is the 
chronology (the oldest inscriptions being mostly undated). 
Their chief interest for the church historian is their reli- 
gion, as far as it may be inferred from a few words. 

The keynote of the Christian epitaphs, as compared 
with the heathen, is struck by St. Paul in his words of 
comfort to the Thessalonians, that they should not sor- 
row like the heathen who have no hope, but remember 
that, as Jesus rose from the dead, so God will raise them 
also that are fallen asleep in Jesus. 

Hence, while the heathen epitaphs rarely express a 
belief in immortality, but often describe death as an 
eternal sleep, the grave as a final home, and are per- 
vaded by atone of sadness, the Christian epitaphs are 
hopeful and cheerful. The farewell on earth is followed 
by a welcome from heaven. Death is but a short sleep ; 
the soul is with Christ and lives in God, the body waits 
for a joyful resurrection: this is the sum and substance 
of the theology of the Christian epitaphs. Thesymbol of 
Christ (Jchthys, the fish) is often placed at the beginning 
or end to show the ground of his hope. Again and again 
we find the brief but significant words: “in peace; ” 
“he” or “she sleeps in peace;” “live in God,” or 
“in Christ; ” “live forever.” “He rests well.” “God 
quicken thy spirit.” “Weep not, my child; death is 
not eternal.” ‘“ Alexander is not dead, but lives above 
the stars, and his body rests in this tomb.” “ Here 
Gordian, the courier from Gaul, strangled for the faith, 
with his whole family, rests in peace. The maid 
servant Theophila erected this.” 

At the same time, stereotyped heathen epitaphs con- 
tinued to be used (but, of course, not in a polytheistic 
sense) as “sacred to the funeral gods,” or to the 
departed spirits. 

The laudatory epithets of heathen epitaphs are rare, 
but simple terms of natural affection very frequent, as 
“My sweetest child;” “Innocent little lamb;” “My 
dearest husband;” “ My dearest wife;” “My innocent 
dove;” “My well-deserving father,’ or “mother;” A 
and B “lived together” (for 15, 20, 30, 50 or even 60 
years) “without any complaint or quarrel, without tak- 
ing or giving offence.” Such commemoration of con- 
jugal happiness, and commendations of female virtues 
as modesty, chastity, prudence, diligence, frequently 
occur also on pagan monuments, and prove that there 
were many exceptions to the corruption of Roman 
society as painted by Juvenal and the satirists. , 

Some epitaphs contain a request to the dead to pray 
for the living. From these requests there was but one 
step to requests for intercession in behalf of the 
departed when once, chiefly through the influence of 
Pope Gregory I., purgatory became an article of general 
belief in the Western Church. But such requests are 
not found in the first four or five centuries, the over- 
whelming testimony of the oldest Christian epitaphs is 
that the pious dead are already in the enjoyment of 
peace, and this accords with the Saviour’s promise to 
the penitent thief, and with St. Paul’s desire to depart 
and be with Christ, which is far better. Take but this 
example: “ Prima, thou livest in the glory of God, and 
in the peace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 





A CHRISTIAN’S CONTENTMENT. 


BY THE REV. J. F. DRIPPS. 


When Scripture tells us that “ godliness with content- 
ment is great gain,” and thus places one of these virtues 
in the position of a primary, and the other in that of a 
secondary and dependent grace, it does much to show us 
the true way to contentment, and its real value. Some- 
times, in seeking for a star of subordinate magnitude, 
the astronomer will bid us look, not directly at the place 
where the star itself is, but a little to one side, at a larger 
one; he tells us that we will see the object of our search more 
clearly, by thus looking at its greater neighbor. So the 
longer one looks at contentment directly, as an inde- 
pendent virtue, the less of clearness there may be in his 





within limits ; and, as usually stated, those limits are fixed 
by the circumference of the man’s present possessions. The 


more one thinks of such a condition, the more he will be 


likely to doubt whether it is in itself and for its own sake 
a virtue atall. But when it is for God’s sake that the 
man thus holds in his craving for external possessions, 
when the contentment follows upon godliness, then it is 
a very different matter. The more one looks at God, the 
more clearly will he see all other things in their true 
place and nature; the more one appreciates godliness, 
the better will he understand what contentment is, how 
it is practicable, and why it is desirable. 

This view of the case is still more important, when we 
are told that the New Testament word which we render 
“contentment,” means literally “ self-sufficiency; ” thatis, 
the condition of one who has sufficient within himself to 
make him independent of outward things around him. 
Now, when the inner self is filled with God’s presence, 
when the human spirit is full of the Holy Spirit, we can 
begin to understand the possibility of its taking an inde- 
pendent attitude toward all external things. But if this 
godliness is omitted, and the man undertakes to be “ self- 
sufficient” with nothing but the resources of his own 
nature to depend upon, his attitude is impossible to 
maintain ; it is, in fact, utter absurdity and even wicked- 
ness, 

Contentment is never presented to us in any other 
light than this, by Scripture. In fact, there are but two 
passages of special importance, which need to be com- 
pared with this one, in order to give us a complete out- 
line of scriptural teaching on this point. In one of 
these we read, “ Be content with such things as ye have; 
for He hath said, I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.” Here it is seen that the contentment follows 
upon the godliness; first having God himself, we then 
become able to take a contented attitude toward all 
other things which we have. So when Paul tells us, 
“T have learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith to 
be content,” he gives the explanation by writing imme- 
diately afterward, “I can do all things through Christ, 
which strengtheneth me.” Being in union with his Lord, 
and having all the divine resources of life and strength 
to rely upon, his attitude toward all outer things may 
well be that of contentment. When the little world 
within is illumined with God’s presence, it may readily 
enough hold in its desires, and be independent of any- 
thing which is withheld from it, in the world outside. 

The whole matter depends, then, upon our having this 
view of God, this disposition of godliness. When we see 
an external good withheld, or an evil sent upon us, we 
cannot possibly be contented with such a thing in itself 
considered, and for its own sake: but the whole attitude 
is changed when We recognize this as being the expres- 
sion of God’s will, and to be accepted for his sake. 

One fact which comforts us, then, is that God never 
continues to will for us anything which is in itself evil 
and bitter, beyond a certain point: he may at any 
moment show us tbat this point is reached, by opening 
a way whereby we may legitimately escape from the 
suffering. With this view of the matter, a Christian’s 
contentment in no way interferes with his making effort 
to change his present circumstances for those of greater 
ease and comfort, provided always that he keeps every 
such effort subject to God’s guidance and God’s will. 

Then, too, even while the trouble lasts, he knows that 
because it is by God’s will it is not by accident, nor mal- 
ice, nor forgetfulness. At the very worst, its bitterness 
is that of medicine, not of poison. It is among the “ all 
things” which work together for good. And the “good” 
for which it works, is that of completer inward holiness, 
of fitness for heaven, and abundant entrance into its 
eternal fulness. For my own sake, nothing but a short- 
sightedness, which is as foolish as it is sinful, can hinder 
my contented acceptance of anything which God wills 
to send for working out such good to me. 

As a Christian, too, I cannot forget that my circum- 
stances are appointed just as they are, for the sake of 
promoting the honor and glory of my blessed and ador- 
able Redeemer, Jesus Christ. Ihave, therefore, no wish 
to alter them in any way which would make them cease 
to honor him, or lessen his glory. The gratitude which 
is implied in godliness, has great efficacy in producing 
contentment with the Saviour’s will. 

But, after all, we must come back to the thought, not 
merely of a future good to ourselves, not merely of all 
which has been done for us in the past by this Saviour 
God, but of his being at this present time our personal 
friend, our portion and inheritance, our blessed posses- 
sion. All else becomes of minor importance, just in 
proportion as we learn by daily experience how much it 


conviction of its practicability and desirableness. For, | was which we gained, when we received this God as our 


to be content means to have the desires contained or held | Father and Friend. 


This makes contentment with 
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externals a mere matter of course, from the very fact | 
that it sets before us a possession which is so much 

greater and better. To undertake keeping down our 
restless desires in any other way than this, is to act like 
Peter when he undertook to tread down the waves, with 
his eyes fixed on them: we must turn and look, as he 
did, no longer at the waves, but at Jesus. Our true life 
is not so much that of repression and restraint on things 
below, but that of aspiration toward things above. If | 
our desires for external things are curbed, that will come 

about very naturally, from our having such full satisfac- 

tion in another direction 


Let us follow after godliness, 
then: notonly because it ensures contentment, but because 
of the way in which it does this ; for Christianity leaves 
us content in regard to lower things, by making us 
satisfied with things that are higher and better. Oh | 
that we may Jearn to know our God as we ought! for | 
he satisfieth the longing soul, and filleth the hungry 
soul with goodness. Wea 

POSITIYE CONVICTIONS, AND NEGATIVE. 

<i 


BY 


HENRY W. HULBERT. \ 


\ 


“Tle could raise scruples dark and nice, 
And after solve ’em ina trice ; 
As if Divinity had catched 
The iteh on purpose to be seratched: 
Or like a mountebank, did wound 
And stab herself with doubts profound, } 
Only to show with how small pain 


| strongly the positive side of our beliefs. 





The sores of faith are cured again.” 
Hudibras 


The scratching brigade seems at present to have its 
full quota. Its parade days are frequent. It is not often | 
that a disease attains to such a popularity. Pulpit, 
theological school; and pew, are equaliy infected. A | 
man with no doubts is asked to take a back seat. 
Young theologues over their wise spectacles tell us that 
authority in matters of belief is a thing of the past— 
except it be German authority. There is something 
revoltingly barbaric in this prevailing taste. As though 
it were not bad enough to have the disease at all, these 
individuals seem bent on making a public display of it. 
Instead of quietly nursing the ailment, they take every 
opportunity to lay bare the bleeding, festering sore, as if | 
to get sympathy. 

Do I say there is no honest doubt? Far from it. 
But the true test of honest doubt is that it brings pain, 
infinite pain, a scorpion nestling in the bosom. It is 
nothing to be gloated over, advertised, paraded. The 
battle is to be fought in secret, as it was fought and won 
in the desert beyond Jordan. There is a marvelous 
instinct among wild animals that leads them, when 
injured, to leave their kind, and seek some secluded place 
in which to get well or die. The doe, suffering with a 
broken leg, hobbles off, lies down, and if she has 
vitality enough to live until the bone and tissue join, her 
leg heals and is stronger than ever. Now I would not 
consign doubters to such a bitter loneliness; but I would 
have an analogous spirit rule in their lives. To reap 
satisfaction as the curious throng gaze upon his deform- 
ity is not the partofan “ honest doubter.” A clergyman 
does not mend matters by holding weekly clinics, 
whether the patient be himself or some imaginary 
victim. 

A miser once took from his iron-bound chest two little 
pieces of gold, and went forth to the market, hoping, by 
skillful manipulation, to gain other pieces. As the for- 
tunes of the day came and went, the old man became so 
engrossed in the little amount he had risked that he for- 
got entirely the strong box at home full of treasure. He 
stood trembling in awe-full expectation. He forgot his 
meat and drink, became oblivious of heat and cold; he 
was fully possessed of the idea that his whole fate turned 
on those two gold pieces ; if they were lost, he was ruined. 
So it seems to be with certain minds in our day. Outof 








the great treasuy of religious truth they take a few 
meagre morsels, which in their minds need stronger | 
proof, and carry them out into the markets of the world. 
With zealous heat they watch the contending fortunes. 

They become so engrossed that they entirely forget the 

full treasury upon which they have turned their backs. 

‘They rashly stake their all upon these few points. If 

these do not survive the greedy fires of criticism they are 

ready to throw all overboard. There are many modern 

imitators of the Millerite who said, “If the world does 

not come to an end an such a day, I will throw away my | 
Bible.” 

Asa matter of practical every-day living, we cannot 
solve all perplexities; however large our horizon, there 
must always be some point of compass which brings us 
up against the sheer wall. But. as Locke well puts it, 


“Tt is of great use to the sailor to know the length of his 
line, though he cannot fathom all the depths of the 
ocean. 


that may ruin him.” 


drawing compound interest on the capital of our money, 
and we will suffer little from the loss of a few floating 
trifles. 

One of Dean Stanley’s last sermons in Westminster 
Abbey was from the text: ‘‘ When they were filled, he 
said unto his disciples, Gather up the fragments that 
nothing lost.” 
of his audience were just giving way to total unbelief. 
His appeal was, “Gather up the fragments. Though 
you may have serious doubts concerning the Christian 


be 


| religion, turn once more to your Bibles; if you cannot 


accept all, pick out what you can accept: the twenty- 
third Psalm, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the 
Mount; get some nucleus for a positive belief, think of 
what you can accept, and let that supersede what you 
cannot believe.” 

Here lies the great strength of the Church of Christ. 
False lights have been thrown of late upon certain 
phases of belief. Many minds have been dazzled into 
doubt ; sermons preached to meet these doubts have only 
increased them. The true method is that pointed out 
by Dean Stanley. The mind must be called back from 
its wavering position by turning it to the consideration 
of its positive convictions. This is the natural method 


| in every other department of thought, why should it not 
| be the proper method in the realm of religious thought? 


Men of positive convictions always have ruled and 


| always will rule the world. Uncertain sounds in the 


pulpit are always short-lived. A theology of negations 
(if such there can be) stagnates and dies away. One 
Spurgeon outweighs a host of German quibblers. 





SALT AND PEACE. 


BY THE REV. T. C. JEROME. 


Our Saviour had been warning his disciples 
offenses, or causes of sin. The offenses may be against 
others, “little ones who believe.” They may be against 
ourselves,—“if thy hand, if thy foot, if thine eye, offend 
thee.” Either way, better to be maimed, better to be 
drowned, than to sin or to cause others to sin. 

Individual sin is the one evil which admits of no com- 
promise with the individual conscience. Duties never 
really conflict. If we find ourselves, in any given case, 
powerless to resist the Devil,—if he will not flee from us 
—then we must flee from him. With our flight, our 
garments may be torn away, and be left behind as damn- 
ing evidence of guilt. Yet, how immeasurably better 
off is Joseph in prison, and pure, than though he had 
possessed Potiphar’s estate entire! 

In themselves, the occasions of our sin may be to us 
as priceless, and to our usefulness as seemingly indis- 
pensabje, as is the hand or the eye to the natural body. 
Nevertheless even these must be abjured, if it can but 
be that sin attend them. 

It is not indispensable that a man live. 
pensable that a man be visibly useful. 
pensable that a man do right. 

Indeed, only rectitude can attain enduring usefulness. 
The deepest need of earth is men of inflexible principle, 
—men who would rather be right than to be president. 
Such men may seem to themselves only a voice crying 
in the wilderness. They may die without the sight. 
None the less, they are the salt of the earth, the salt 
which preserves and which permeates. 

Thus our Saviour, in the last, brief, summary sentence 
of this discourse to his disciples (Mark 9: 39-50), says, 
“ave salt in yourselves.” 


against 


It is not indis- 
But it is indis- 


tions. So Paul: “Let every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind.” “To him that esteemeth anything to 
be unclean, to him it is unclean.” “ Every one shall 
give account of himself.to God.” And our Saviour 
again: “ Every one shall be salted with fire, and every 
sacrifice must (gorrected reading) be salted with salt.” 
We shall be judged by our sincerity, by our fidelity to 
our duty as God gives us to see our duty. This is the 
“salt” of our being. “Salt is good; butif the salt have 
lost his saltness, wherewith will ye season it? Have salt 
in yourselves.” Be true to yourself; though it cost you 
a hand or an eye, be true to yourself. This is the end 
of argument, 


But it is not: the end of the discourse. Under so 


repeated and emphatic an inculeation of this principle, 


human nature—and, peculiarly, conscientious human 


It is well he knows that it is long enough to | 
| reach the bottom, at such places as are necessary, to direct 

his voyage, and caution him against running upon shoals | 
I would then emphasize very | 
Let us be daily | 


| pies only five words: in the Greek, only three. 


The sermon assumed that many 








nature—is involved in peril. Therefore our Savivur, 
who knew the heart of man, adds the caution. 

It seems an utter change in the subject. Yet it occu- 
Barely 
a comma separates these three words from the principle 
preceding ; this construction of the sentence even, seem- 
ing to indicate how the Spirit of Inspiration would teach 
these two principles ever in closest conjunction. “ Have 
salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another.” 

Salt and peace! Salt within, and peace without. 
true to yourself, and have charity for others. 


Be 
Judge 


your own conduct as strictly as you will, but 
not’ any fellow-disciple. 


judge 
Cut off your right arm rather 
than sin against your conscience ; but think not that, for 
your conscience’s sake, you must amputate another Chris- 
tian’s limb. 

“Why is my liberty judged of another man’s con- 
science?” “One believeth that he may eat all things : 
another, who is weak, eateth herbs.” “One man 
esteemeth one day (Jewish festival) above another: an- 
other esteemeth every day alike.” ‘“ Let us not therefore 
judge one another any more; but judge this rather, that 
no man put a stumbling block or an occasion to fall in 
his brother’s way.” 

It is to churches and to Christians that these precepts 
are addressed. The precepts by no means discouh- 
tenance church discipline of unquestioned grievous sin. 
The incestuous person is to be “ put away from among 
you.” But it is matters not in themselves sinful, and 
which are debatable ground; as was, in Paul’s time, the 
eating of meat which had been offered to idols. Kindred 
matters, in our day, are church fairs, theatre-going, 
dancing, card-playing, secret societies, the use of alco- 
holic wine at the communion, the employment of uncon- 
verted persons in church choirs. Concerning all such 
matters, one of the strictest of men as to his personal 
conduct, who is, nevertheless, also one of the most 
grandly successful of city pastors, the Rev. Dr. 
J. L. Withrow, has recently written: “Silent and 
pleasant submission to what we do not, and others know 
we do not, approve, is a far more convincing protest, in 
most cases, than high words and warfare, when others 
see, as see they will if it is so, that our submission is for 
the sake of peace.” 

Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with 
another. 





A SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS’-MEETING. 
. BY 8. W. BOARDMAN, D.D. 

We have enjoyed, for several weeks past, the best 
teachers’-meeting, we ever attended. The mode of con- 
ducting it has been very simple—so simple as to be 
wortfiy, perhaps, of public notice. The leader has given, 
a weck beforehand, one verse to each teacher for especial 
study and comment. We meet on Wednesday evening - 
there is a full attendance, and all are ready. We begin 
promptly. After a brief invocation, the leader calls 
upon the teacher to whom the first verse was assigned 
to read it, and make li; remarks upon it. A dozen 
teachers or more are seated cosily around a long table. 
Each one’s exposition, modestly given, shows unmis- 
takable preparation. One is reminded of college reci- 
tations in the first term of the Freshman year when 
each boy is determined to win the valedictory. After 
each teacher has presented his views, the leader calls for 
questions or further remarks, and with little delay, 
passes to the next question. Attention is closely held, 
and the hour quickly passes. We have heard the best 
thoughts of many minds. The practical lessons come 
out by the way. 

Our hearts burn within us. I have heard a theo- 
logical professor, an almost perfect scholar and teacher, 
instruct a teachers’ class with the most thorough prepara- 


tion after work which would be cheaply purchased at 
Know what you believe, | 
and why you believe it, and then be true to your convic- | 


ten dollars a week; and yet it did not instruct or benefit 
the teachers so much as this simple exercise. There, he 
made nearly all the preparation, and did nearly all the 
talking; here, it was done by the teachers themselves. 
There the instruction bore the color of one mind; here 
were blended the hues of many. 

The object of 
thought. 
of vigorous thinking, at least for a single verse, upon 
The spur of a latent ambition does no 


a teachers’-meeting is to stimulate 
This is best done by laying the responsibility 


each teacher. 
harm. 

Some only read the choicest selections from The Sun- 
day School Times or other periodicals bearing upon 
their particular verse. There is variety of talents, and 
culture, and manner, but not one teacher’s contribution 
could be spared. 

The leader makes preparation, and comments, without 
delay, on any verses which had been assigned to 
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teachers who may be absent, so that there is no break | 
and no hesitation. He has noted many things, but | 
most of his thunder has been discharged by others, and | 
he has need to add very little at the close. Nor is 
there time, the hour has been crowded with condensed | 
thoughts. 


Where shall we meet next Wednesday? A few} 


minutes of cheerful social intercourse. 


What a good | 
teachers’-meeting we have enjoyed! . 


} 
} 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


CAPTAIN STUBBS, THE OWNER OF A 
STAR-MINE. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 








Captain Stubbs, that was his name—no, Captain Aza- 
riah Stubbs. Quite a fraction of the original Stubbs had 
gone, and gone forever. You might not have thought 
so when you looked at him; for though he hobbled 
about on crutches, he had two legs; and then didn’t he | 
have hair on his head, teeth in his mouth, eyes in their 
sockets? Ah! one of those eyes was glass, both of those 
’ legs were of wood, there were false teeth in his mouth, 
and false hair on his poll. His “darter Matilda” with 
whom he lived, knew better than any one else how 
vigorously he scraped his face with his razor, or there 
would have been a young crop of gray hairs on the 
cheeks to give the lie to the sandy hairs on top of his 
head. 

One day, Matilda Stubbs thrust her head into her 
father’s “ pilot-house,” and said, “I b’lieve a customer 
iscoming. Don’t let him the Lively Sally.” Captain 
Stubbs’ “ pilot-house ” was a room in the end of the 
house toward the river that ran only a hundred feet 
away, first toward the sea, and then back toward the 
land, day after day, year after year. In the “ pilot- 
house,” as he called it, Captain Stubbs sat to receive 
callers, and, if he had a chance, he let his boats to them. 

Walk down a nicely graveled path, bordered in summer 
with Matilda’s tall clumps of phlox, hollyhocks, giant 
balsams and larkspurs, like gay soldiers out to honor 
distinguished company, and you reached Captain Stubbs’ 
boats rocking in the blue lap of the river. Was there 
not an excellent reason why Matilda did not wish 
Captain Stubbs to let the Lively Sally? Matilda 
was a very good boatman, and she wished herself to 
take the Lively Sally and sail across the river, that 
afternoon, to visit her relatives the Gilderkins. 

“ However,” thought Captain Stubbs, “there are 
plenty left,—the Pet, the Squirrel, the Arabella#the 
Happy Jack, and the Lobster. And here he comes, 
whoever it is,” and the captain prepared to level his one 
good eye at the caller. 

It was Ned Owen, Mr. Drinkwater’s young clerk at 
New York. Mr.” Drinkwater said to Ned one day, 
“T have a country house down By the seashore, and 
wouldn’t you like to go down and spend part of your 
vacation there?” 

How could Ned do otherwise than go? He was now 
in search of a row-boat in which to go off fishing. His 
eyes brightened as he looked about and saw the furnish- 
ings of the room. There were models of ships and 
yachts about the walls. There were various relics of sea- 
voyages on shelves. An American flag, for whose sake 
the captain had lost eye and legs, hung low its folds 
around a centre-piece of crossed swords. A prominent 
object in the room was a spy-glass,—not one on a shelf 
where a boy could not reach it, but set in a frame that 
could ingeniously swing in any direction, to be handled 
by any boy, and pointed at any little boat crazily skip- 
ping over the river, or at a stately ship just in from the 
East Indies wi. \ odorous cargo. 

“ My hand sl..kes too much to handle the craft with- 
out this mountin’,” explained the Captain to Ned, who 
was looking about. “ButI have a glass that one can 
take outdoors if they wish.” 

Ned stated his errand,—“ a row-boat to fish from.” 

“Humph!” growled Captain Stubbs. “I ain’t ery boat 
of that pattern. Mine are all sailers. Let me see: I 
don’t think I can fix you.” 

The Captain was a peremptory kind of a mariner. 
Having made this remark, Ned judged from what he 
had already heard of the crusty old mariner that 
further application was useless. Ned had an unexpected 
reinforcement. There were two big, bright eyes at his 
side, like sharp spy-glasses pointed at the Captain, and 
mounted on a very stout body with two short fat legs. 

“ Don’t you s’pose you could let him?” inquired Ned’s 
ally, addressing the mariner. 





| tear on the tanned face of the old mariner; but if it 


| folks say, ‘ pray for me,’—though they get over it ’mazin’ 





“ Why—why, what young craft is that?” asked Cap- 
tain Stubbs. 

“ That is my employer’s little boy, Johnny. We are 
very good friends. I call him Skipper.” 

The “Skipper” here looked at Stubbs, and Stubbs at 
the “ Skipper.” 

“Why, he looks like my little grandson Timmy that 
died!” declared the Captain. Ned thought he saw a 


were a tear, he never confessed it by wiping it away, 





but, instead of that, Azariah Stubbs blew his nose fear- | 
fully. ‘Let me see!” he exclaimed suddenly. “ What | 
you’re arter is not the boat, but the fish? Of course. 
Well! my darter is a-goin’ in the Lively Sally ’cross the 


| river, this very day,—splendid fishin’ from the rocks on the 


other side,—and she could take you there and land you, 
and then come right arter you when she comes home.” 

* All right, sir.” 

That fishing excursion was the beginning of Ned’s 
acquaintance with Captain Stubbs. It was steadily 
kept up until Ned came one morning to say good-by. 

“What, goin’? I’m sorry. Well, good luck, and, as 


quick.” 

“ What does the Captain mean?” thought Ned. 

Timothy Dalrymple, an old salt loafing at the door, 
answered the question ; for he said in a gruff tone, as 
Ned came out, “I heard the Captain say ‘ pray for me.’ 
He didn’t mean that no more than nothin’. Why, I 
don’t believe he knows the inside of a church from a 
Cape Cod fishing-smack. He’s a-jokin’.” 

And it was so. The Captain was a rough, irreligious 
man. There was his mother’s Bible, which once in a 
while tumbled down from the shelf, and then the dust 
on it was disturbed, and at no other times. However, 
Ned did not forget what the Captain said. When he 
had returned to the city, Ned used to wonder what the 
Captain was doing in his “ pilot-house ” as he called it, 
and if Johnny Drinkwater ever went to see the Captain. 
Johnny made a call one day. 

“ Gammother,” was his startling announcement to the 
Captain, “says I can have a star.” 

“ Grandmother says so? She must be out of her head, 
Skipper.” 

But the young “skipper” said itwasso. “She didsay 
it, and it’s all gold.” 

“All gold? A mine in it, I s’pose. That’s what I’ve 
been arter these years,—a gold-mine. Could I have 
one?” 

“T dunno.” 

“A star-mine? Yes, I must have one; and I'll 
whittle out a boat for you, if you will get one for me.” 

This tempting offer prompted Johnny tw consult his 
grandmother, and he returned, saying, “She says you 
can have it, and all the gold in it.” 

“A real star-mine! Ill take it! 
Johnny?” 

“She only said it was a bright star of the morning. 
No—it was—no—bright morning—no—yes—the morn- 
ing star,” said Johnny triumphantly. 

The Captain suddenly sobered. 

“Goin’ to give the morning star! Where is that? ” 
He thought a minute, and then said, “‘ That is in mother’s 
Bible. Let me see.” 

His curiosity was awakened. He went to the book, 
and opened it. He hunted through Esther and Leviti- 
cus, and the Acts of the Apostles, and finally he stumbled 
on the Revelation of St. John; and out upon his sight 
flashed this beautiful verse: “ And I will give him the 
morning star.” It was the Saviour’s promise to his fol- 
lowers. The Captain read it aloud. It almost frightened 
him to hear the sound of his voice “ quotin’ Scriptur’,” as 
he called it. Then he looked at the opening fly-leaf, 
where he read: “ Azariah Stubbs, from his mother 
Betsey, who gives her Bible with the hope and request 
that he will one day use it.” Long time he sat thinking 
about his old mother, of the far-away days when he was 
a boy. 

“T was young then, and my legs bent jest as easy, and 
I had prayers every day. Poor old mother! ” he thought. 

The tears would come into the Captain’s eyes, and he 
was obliged to give his nose a more violent blowing than 
ever. 

That night the mail brought a letter from Ned Drink- 
water. It was the captain’s birthday, and Ned, knowing 
it, had bought a very pretty birthday card. 

“| wish I couldsay something to that old Captain that 
they say is so hard on everything religious,” thought 
Ned, “just to show I think of him when I pray. I won- 
der how I could put it. It don’t come easy saying it to 
that old man.” Ned thought the matter over a long 


Where is it, 


“You know you asked me to pray for you. Well, I 
do remember you that way. Sincerely yours, Edward 
Owen.” 

“There,” thought Ned, “what does that amount to? 
Nothing.” 

But it did amount to something. That night the Cap- 
tain’s eyes looked very red, and as Matilda was near, he 
made a series of violent noises as a feint. 

A few days afterwards the “Skipper” came up the 
path to the “ pilot-house,” a bundle of driftwood in his 
stout arms. Panting, he dropped the wood near the 
Captain. 

“T got that for you,” said the “Skipper.” 

“Good boy,” replied the captain, whose fuel came in 
large quantities from the water. 

“Tf I had a boat I could get more,” said the young 
fuel-gatherer. 

The Captain did not hear distinctly, for he was giving 
his thoughts especially to the inspection of a “top-sail 
schooner” that was then moving up the river. The 
Captain thought the boy said, “If I am about, I could 
get more.” He therefore said “ All right,” and con- 
tinued to look at the schooner. , 

“Jolly for me!” exclaimed the young navigator. 
“ Now I can have a boat.” He picked up a little paddle 
on the shore, untied the Lobster, and gave her a 
gentle push. The Lobster went crawling over the 
water ata sluggish pace, helped by the current rather 
than by Johnny’s paddling, which was very feeble. 
Indeed, the Lobster was not intended as a row-boat. 
Its little mast told another story. Johnny saw several 
pieces of driftwood, but vainly tried to reach them. 

In about fifteen minutes the Captain was pointing his 
spyglass again toward the river, when he exclaimed, 

“ What is that? Sakes, if that isn’t that sculpin’!” 

The next moment Azariah Stubbs’ crutches were 
pounding down the path to the shore. He quickly 
boarded the Lively Sally, pushed off, and soon neared 
the Lobster. Naturally, what lobster could escape a 
lively Sally? But the “Skipper” was frightened. He 
climbed up into the seat in the stern of the boat, and, 
moving about, he moved carelessly, leaned too far over 
the rail, and into the water he went. 

“Sakes!” exclaimed the Captain, “that boy is in the 
river. I must fish him out.” 

Over into the water went the Captain also, tucking 
his crutches under his arm, and soon rescued the boy ; 
but the Lively Sally, whose sail was up, went shooting 
away, and even the Lobster ungraciously drifted off. 
As the Captain afterwards said, he could “only float 
and holler.” ; 

“Hark! What is that?” asked a young fellow walk- 
ing along the share. “Somebody is out in the water. 
Let me get a boat and pick them up.” 

He quickly rescued the Captain and his companion, 
who werg glad to exchange a chilly bath for a dry boat. 

“ Owen, this you?” 

“Tt’s Ned Owen, and nobody else, Captain! Mr. 
Drinkwater sent me down from the city on an errand, 
and I happened along just in time.” 

“Guess you did,” replied the shivering Captain. 
“Well, let’s get home quick as possible. I’m chilled. 
I floated there some time; and wasn’t I thankful jor 
crutches and wooden legs, big ones too!” 

Johnny escaped with nothing more serious than his 
fright, but Captain Stubbs took to his bed and stayed 
there some time. Somehow, the usually irritable old 
man was a quiet patient now. The first day he asked 
for his mother’s Bible. 

“ Supprisin’,” said Matilda. 

Succeeding days the Captain was very thoughtful and 
gentle. 

“T don’t see through it,” said old Polly Patten, who 
helped Matilda take care of him. “ Why, he is gin’r- 
ally as techy as an eel just out of water. I have caught 
hin-cryin’, and I knowed one day I heard him say ‘0 
Lord!’ He heard me a-comin’, and he said nuthin’ 
aloud, but saw his lips a-goin’.” 

One day Polly took up the Bible that belonged to 
Azariah Stubbs. There was his name, written by his 
mother, and there was her request that he might use it. 
Underneath were these words, written early in his sick- 
ness : 

“This day I have come into possession of a new life, 
I trust. I am looking forward to Johnny Drinkwater’s 
morning star, but I feel that I have some possession of 
it now, a star-mine that I would not part with for 
worlds, A. STuBss.” 

“ Jest as clear as day now,” said old Polly Patten. 


“But who’d thought it? And what does he mean by 
star-mine ?” 








time.. At last he concluded to close his note this way : 


Captain Stubbs never told Polly Patten. 
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1, Apri) 1.—S8imon the Sorcerer....... Acts 8: 14-25 
April 8&.—Philip and the Ethiopian Acts 8 : 26-40 
April 15.—Saul’s Conversion. ..........ccccrcomscereereeneerens Acts 9: 1-18 
April 22,—Saul Preaching Christ Acts 9: = 


FE seexreeaep 


June 3.—At Antioch 


13. June &4.—Review. 


April 20.—Peter Working MIPAacles. ........cccccccssereeereeoecerenenees Acts 9: 
May 6.— Peter Preaching to the Gentiles 
May 13.—The Spread of the Gospel........... 
May 20.—Herod and Peter............ 
May 27.—Paul and Barnabas in Cyprus 


. June 10.—At Leonium and Lystra........ ested 
12. June 17.—Ead of the First Misslenary Journe: ry. 







Acts 10; 30-44 
Acts ll: 
«Acts 12; 1- re 
emvcemevevvvevettsans Acts 13: 1-12 
: 13-16, and 43-52 
Acts 14: 1-18 


Acts 14: 19-28. 





LESSON XII., SUNDAY, JUNE 17, 1883. 


TITLE: 


END OF THE FIRST MISSIONARY 


JOURNEY. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 14: 19-28). 


COMMON VERSION. 

19. And there came thither 
certain Jews from Antioch and 
Iconium, who persuaded the 
people, and, having stoned Paul, 
drew him out of the city, suppos- 
ing he had been dead. 

20, Howbeit, as the disciples 
stood round about him, he rose 
up, and came into the city: and 
the next day he departed with 
Barnabas to Derbe. 

21. And when they had 
preached the gospel to that city, 
and had taught many, they 
returned again to Lystra, and to 
Iconium, and Antioch, 

22. Confirming the souls of the 
disciples, and exhorting theron to 
continue in the faith, and that 
we must through much tribula- 
tion enter into the kingdom of 
God. 

23. And when they had 
ordained them elders in every 
church, and had prayed with 
fasting, they commended them 
to the Lord, on whom they 
believed. 

24. And after they had passed 
throughout Pisidia, they came to 
Pamphylia. 

2. And when 
preached the word in Perga, they 
went down into Attalia: 

2. And thence sailed to 
Antioch, from whence they had 
been recommended to the grace 
of God for the work which they 
fulfilled. 

27. And when they were come, 
and had gathered the church 
together, they rehearsed all that 
God had done with them, and 


how he had opened the door of 


faith unto the Gentiles. 
28. And there they abode long 
time with the disciples, 


they had) 





REVISED VERSION. 

But there came Jews thither 
from Antioch and Iconium: 
and having persuaded the 
multitudes, they stoned Paul, 
and dragged him out of the 
city, supposing that he was 
dead. But as the disciples 
stood round about him, he 
rose up, and entered into the 
city: and on the morrow he 
went forth with Barnabas to 
Derbe. And when they had 
preached the gospel to that 
city, and had made many dis- 
ciples, they returned to Lystra, 
and to Iconium, and to Anti- 
22 och, confirming the souls of 

the disciples, exhorting them 

to continue in the faith, and 
that through. many tribula- 
tions we must enter into the 
23 kingdom of God. And when 
they had appointed for them 
elders in every church, and 
had prayed with fasting, they 
commended them to the Lord, 
on whom they had believed. 
24 And they passed through 

Pisidia, and came to Pam- 
25 phylia, And when they had 

spoken the word in Perga, 

they went down to Attalia: 
26 and thence they sailed to 

Antioch, from whence they 

had been committed to the 

grace of God for the work 

27 which they had fulfilled. And 
when they were come, and 
had gathered the church 
together, they rehearsed all 
things that God had done 
with them, and how that he 
had opened a door of faith 

28 unto the Gentiles. *And they 
tarried no little time with the 
disciples. 


19 
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LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE Quanren: { 


Power through Faith and Fidelity to 
Christ the Saviour. 


Lesson Topic; The Work of the Lord. 
1. Suffering for the Faith, v. 19, 20. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


2. Confirming in the Faith, v. 21-23. 


3. Reporting the Progress of the Faith, v. 


24-28. 


Go.tpEen Text: Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.—Matt. 28: 19. 





Darny Home REaprneos: 


M.—Matt. 28: 16-20. The work laid ont. 

T. ~Acts 2: 1-21. Endued with power for the work. 
W.—2 Cor. 8: 1-18 The sufficiency for the work. 

T. —1 Cor. 8: 1-15. The Helper in the work. 

F. —2 Tim. 4. 1-8. The reward for the work, 

$. —Matt. 25: 14-80. Faithfulness in the work. 

$. —Matt. 25: 31-46. The work one of love to Christ, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SUFFERING FOR THE FAITH. 


1. Paul Stoned : 


Stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city. 
They stoned Stephen, calling upon the Lord (Acts 7 : 58). 


Thrice was I beaten . . 


once was I stoned (2 Cor. 11 : 25 


). 
What befell me at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra (2 Tim. 3: 11). 


li, Paul Restored: 


But as the disciples stood round about, he rose up. 
Make ye no ado, for his life isin him (Acts 20 : 10). 


God . 


. delivered us out of so great a death (2 Cor. 1: 10). 
9). 


As dy ing, and behold we live (2 Cor. 6: 


it. Paul Departing : 


On the morrow he went forth with Barnabas to Derbe. 


When they persecute you in this city, 


Take the young child . 
Jesus percei 


and flee nto Egy 
Ving it. withdrew from th thence ( 


flee wate the next (Matt, 10: 23). 
(Matt. 2: 13), 
lz: 1b). 





| All the ends of the world shall . 





1, Stones are the answer of those who have no argumen 
2. Those who have no arguments are wont to try to tanto the | 
ions of the people. 


‘hen God has a great work for a man to do, his enemies cannot | 
” take his life. 


not cease to work, but will go on to the next. 


6. When a true servant of God is made to suffer, he will intermit his 


work as little as possible. 


“On the morrow,” if he can, lie will 
take it up again. 


II. CONFIRMING IN THE FAITH. 
| 1, Preaching the Gospel : 

W hen they had preached ... had made many disciples. 
Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all nations (Matt. 28 : 19). 
turn unto the Lord (Psa. 22: 
I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles (Isa. 49 : 6). 

il. Confirming the Disciples : 
1, Confirming. 


Returned... ep the souls of the disciples. 
Exhorted the brethren, . . . and confirmed them (Acts 15: 32). 
Went re the regior . Stablishing all the disciples (Acts 18: 23). 
Our Lord . who r contirm you uuto the end (1 Cor. 1 : 8). 
2. Exhorting. 


Exhorting them to continue in the faith . . 
tribulations, ete. 


That with purpose ... they would cleave unto the Lord (Acts 11 : 23). 
ay them to continue in the grace of God (Acts 15 : 43), 
Ye Mhall be hated of all mem for my name's sake (Matt. 10 : 22). 


I. Organizing the Churches : 
1. Appointing Elders. 
Appointed for them elders in every church. 
Faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also (2 Tim. 2: 2). 
Appoint elders in every a as I gave thee charge (Tit. 1 : 5). 
Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy (1 Tim. 5: 17). 
2. Praying for the Elders. 
Prayed with fasting . . . commended them to the Lord. 
Fasted and pray ed, and laid their hands on them hate 13 : 3). 
To the end he may stablish your hearts (1 Thess. 3 : 13). 
Lord .. . comfort your hearts and stablish them (2 Thess. 2 : 16). 


1. The first éffort of the preaching of the gospel should be to secure 
many disciples. 

The second effort should be to confirm the souls of the disciples 

thus obtained. 

All new disciples should be exhorted to continue in the faith. 

All new disciples should be warned that they must enter the 

kingdom through many tribulations, 


: 27). 


- through many 


ization. 


. All a Goma officers should be commended with prayer unto 
e Lord. 


III, REPORTING THE PROGRESS OF THE FAITH. 
1. Returning Home : 


Sailed to Antioch, from whence they had been committed. 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul (Acts 13 : 2). 


Being commended by the brethren to the grace of God (Acts 15 : 40). 
A minister, according to the dispensation of God (Col. 2 : 25). 


il. Reporting to the Church : 
1. As to Themselves, 
Rehearsed ali things that God had done with them. 
Rehearsed all things that God had done with them (Acts 15: 4). 
Rehearsed ... which God had wrought . (Acts 21 : 19). 
1 planted, Apoilos watered ; but God gave the increase (1 Cor. 3 : 6). 
2. As to the Gentiles. 
How . . . opened a door of faith unto the Gentiles. 
Glorified God, ... tothe Gentiles . . . repentance (Acts 11 : 18). 
reat door and effectual is opened unto me (1 Cor. 16 ; 9). 
oor was opened unto me of the Lord (2 Cor. 2 : 12). 
a It is well that missionaries should occasionally return. Their 
return will strengthen them, and again arouse ‘the churches to 
a new interest in the missionary cause 
2. The true missionary will report, not what he has done, but what | 
God has done with him. 


8. The true missionary will report how God has opened the door of 
faith to those to whom he was sent. 


a 7 Be PP 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


PERSECUTION, 
1. Its Origin: 
Ignorance of God and of Christ (John 16 : 8). 
Hatred to God and Christ (John 15 : 20, 24) 
Hatred to the gospel (Matt, 13 : 21). 
Pride (Psa. 10 : 2). 
Mistaken zeal (Acts 13: 250; 26 : 9-11). 
Carual nature (Gal. 4; 29). 


2. Its Subjects : 
Christ suffered (Psa. 69 : 26 ; John 5: 16), 
Christ voluntarily suffered (Isa. 50 : 6). 
Christ was patient under (Isa. 53 : 7). 
Saints may expect (Mark 10: 30 ; Luke 21: 12; John 15: 20). 
Christ in his saints (Matt. 25:45; Acts 9: 4, 5). 
Preachers of the gospel (Gal. 5 : 11), 
All that would live godly (2 Tim. 3: 12), 


3. How to be Borne: 

Committing one’s self to God (1 Pet. 4: 19), 

With patience (1 Cor, 4: 12 2). 

With a. 5: *. . Pet. 4: 13). 

Glorifying God (1 Pet. 4: 

Praying tor deliverance (Pes. Cae FR Ue 

Praying for the Pr Gites: (Matt. 5: 44). 

Returning bless (Rom. 12: 4). 

wful nena une to escape (Matt. 2:13 ; 10: 23; 12:14, 15). 

4. Its Consolations : 

God forsakes not (2 Cor. 4 : 9). 

God delivers out of (Dan. 3: 25, 28; 2 Cor.1:10; 2 Tim. 3:11), 

Cannet separate from Christ (Rom. 8: 35). 

Hope of future blessedness (1 Cor. 15 : 19, 32 ; Heb. 10 : $4, 35). 

Blessed to eudure for Christ’s sake (Matt. 5: o; Luke 6: ‘22). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

INTERVENING Events.—None. 

Time.—Authorities vary from A.D. 45 to A.D, 51; Bible 
margin, A.D. 46. 

Praces.—Lystra, then Derbe, and then the cities on the 
return route to Antioch in Syria. Derbe was in the eastern 
part of the great upland plain of Lycaonia. Its exact position 
has not been ascertained. 

Prersons.—l. Paul and Barnabas. 2. Jews from Antioch 
and Iconium who “ persuaded ” the people of Lystra, and who 
stoned Paul. 3, The disciples of Lystra who stood by Paul 
when he was supposed to be dead. 4. The disciples secured 
at Derbe. 5. The disciples in all the cities confirmed in the 
faith by Paul and Barnabas. 6. The elders selected in each 
of the churches. 7. The Church at Antioch in Syria. 

CircuMSTANCEs —In the persecution that had been stirred 
up against the missionaries in Antioch of Pisidia, and in the 





| Lystra. 
4. When a true servant of God is made to suffer in one city, he will | 





| open to falsehoods and calumnies. 
| of a better sort, got the ear of the lower class.—And having 

| 
. All new discipics should be gathered together in a church organ- 





ontset that was made upon them at Iconinm, Paul and Bar- 

nabas had had warning of the treatment that befell Paul at 
It could not but have been fully evident to them, 
| that, if they continued preaching the gospel to Jews and 
Gentiles alike, they were sure, sooner or later, to suffer at the 
hands of the Jews. But already they showed that they were 
good soldiers of the Lord Jesus Christ, in that they did not 


turn their faces away from danger. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 19.— But there came Jews thither from Antioch (without 
question, Antioch in Pisidia, and not Antioch in Syria) and 
Iconium : The zeal of the unbelieving Jews who drove Paul 
and Barnabas away from their city, was not exhausted by 
that act of persecution. That there were some Jews at 
Lystra is altogether probable, and is certain if Timothy’s 
mother lived there; but they must have been few, and no 
mention is made of a synagogue. Hence they must have 
sent to the more important settlements of their brethren in 
the other towns, informing them how the followers of Christ 
were making proselytes in thein city. Antioch must have 
been about a hundred and ten miles from Lystra in a straight 


line, but Jews came from there as well as from Iconium, 


which was perhaps five and twenty miles distant, to endeavor 
to put down the new doctrine. They may have been sent 
by some action of the synagogues; at all events, they seem 
to have acted in concert. The cure of the cripple, after 
Paul had declared himself to be only a man like themselves, 
had lost part of its impression, and the ignorant crowd was 
The Jews, being people 


persuaded the multitude, they stoned Raul: Very probably some’ 
of the crowd joined them; none defended them. Their 
persuasion of the multitude consisted in getting their consent 
to be passive in conciliating them at least so far as to quench 
opposition, Compare 12: 20, where it means getting the 
favor of.—And dragged him out of the city, supposing that he 
was dead: They dragged him out, fearing that the sight of 
a dead body might bring them into trouble, and wishing that 
he might be speedily buried. 

Verse 20.—He was not dead, however, but only stunned.— 
As the disciples stood about him: Showing their affection for him, 
while the Jews who had stoned him withdrew.—He rose up, 
and entered into the city: I see no miracle here of raising him 
from death, but there may have been a divine assistance and 
resuscitation of the powers of nature. Lystra was no longer 
a field for quiet preaching, and so, being persecuted in one 
city, they fled to another.—And on the morrow he went forth 
with Barnabas to Derbe: It is not to be wondered at that the 
brunt of the persecution fell on Paul: “he was the chief 
speaker ;” he so urged the claimis of Christ that one of the 
opposites, faith or hostility, was the natural sequel. This 
was the only stoning that Paul is known to have met with. 
“Once was I stoned,” savs he (2 Cor. 11:25). And as several 
commentators suggest, Timothy, with his mother and grand- 
mother, may have been witnesses of this atrocity ; and the 
young lad may have learned what a Christian might be 
called to do, and would do for Christ. In his old age he 
writes to Timothy, “theu didst follow . . . my persecutions, 
sufferings, what things befell me at Antioch, at Iconium, 
at Lystra; what persecutions I endured, and out of them 
all the Lord delivered me.” In this reminder of old scenes, 
it is worthy of notice that he follows the order of the places 
where the events befell him; naming Antioch first, then 
Iconium, then Lystra. And as both he and Timothy knew 
what Antioch was intended, there was no need of adding 
which of the cities so called was in his mind. 

This missionary journey shows in a striking way the posi- 
tion and agency of Jews toward the gospel. Being spread 
all over the lands which Alexander of Macedon and his 
successors conquered, they leavened society more or less with 
the great thoughts and doctrines of the ancient Scriptures, 
so that proselytes won by them were ready to go farther and 
accept of Christ. But being intensely national, and bound 
together in part by antipathy to heathenism, the universal 
gospel was to very many of them an abhorrence, and Christ, 
as opening the door to the Gentiles, was detested. Yet many 
of them moved in a contrary direction, who had been softened 
and liberalized by the influences of society around them. 

Verse 21.—And when they had preached the gospel (the read- 
ing in the aorist being preferable) to that city, and had made 
many disciples (that is, quite a number of disciples), they 
returned. Little is known of Derbe, which belonged to the 
district of Lycaonia, and to the Roman province of Cilicia. 
It is thought to have been not far from the pass called the 
Cilician gates, which opened the way from that province to 
the high plains on the north. There can have been no 
synagogue there, unless it were a very small one. Derbe 
was so near to Tarsus that Paul may have visited it before. 
On their return from this ultimate point, they visited Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antioch, seeming to fear no violence after the 
outburst at Lystra. 

Verse 22.—Conjirming the souls of the disciples, exhorting 
them to continue in the faith, and that through many tribulations 
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we must enter into the kingdom of God: In the sequence of 
clauses, “ exhorting them to continue . . . and that,” the irregu- 
larity is easily explained by supposing that exhorting supplies 
the place of “and saying that.” It may be made a ques- 
tion whether exhorting does not denote the means by which 
they strengthened or confirmed the soul of the disciples. In 
that case the translation must be “strengthening, etc., by 
exhorting them to remain in the faith, and (by teaching) 
that through much tribulation,” etc. They had need of just 


this teaching, because they saw the tribulation of the apostles, | 
well adds, “that God had opened a door of access to the 


and needed to be on their guard lest earthly fears should 
prevail over hopes of heaven. They were told, therefore, 
that the kingdom of God must be entered by just such tribu- 
lations as their teacher had just endured. The kingdom of 
God is restricted here to the heavenly state,—the complete 
and full perfection of the kingdom. It is worth remarking 
that the style changes to the first person plural. He says not 
that it is necessary for them to enter, but for us believers, 
“ for us teachers and disciples; for all of us.” 

Verse 23.—And when they had appointed for them elders in 
every church (of the cities where they had gathered disciples) : 
The word rendered appointed means, literally and originally, 
to choose by show of hands, but for them makes it evident that 
Paul and Barnabas had selected the elders, and there was 
properly no election. The word thus has passed over from 
a special sense to a general one,—to that of selecting without 
the votes of the congregation. And so we find it to be used 
elsewhere. Thus Josephus (Antiquities VI. 4, 2) makes 
Samuel say to Saul, “ know that thou hast been appointed by 
God” (literally chosen by the uplifted hand, as here). And 
so Philo “On rewards and punishments,” Section 9, uses the 
same word, when he says that Moses became a king not in 
the established way, with an army, and weapons, and forces 
of ships, infantry, and horse, but by being appointed by God. 
But in 2 Corinthians 8: 19, the strict sense of appointed or 
chosen by show of hands or votes, is adhered to. The word 
occurs only in these two places in the New Testament, but 
election by the brethren was the process by which the seven 
distributors of the charities were appointed in Acts 6: 5. 
We abstain from going into the question whether this instance 
of appointment serves as a model for others, only remarking 
that, in itself considered, the selection of elders, in a church 
composed of Jews, proselytes and newly converted heathen, 
there would naturally be a want of unity, which might well 
need the guidance of apostolical authority in selecting 
officers. Clement of Rome (in Chapter 44 of his Epistle to 
the Corinthians) presumes that the Church has given its assent 
to the introduction of officers. Alford remarks that “the 
apostles may have admitted by ordination those presbyters 
whom the churches elected.” But there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that they did, If there were any voting, the “apostles” 
did it. But they certainly did not vote.—And had prayed 
with fasting: Compare 13: 2, where we find that this mis- 
sionary journey was preceded by prayer and fasting. Volun- 
tary fasting, asa usage of Christian life, is nowhere else spoken 
of in Acts or the Epistles, except in 1 Corinthians 7: 5, 
where it appears in no good manuscript, and is omitted by 
Tischendorf and by Westcott and Hort, and is not found in the 
Vulgate and several other early versions. Involuntary 
fasting is mentioned in 2 Corinthians 6:5; 11 : 27.—They 
commended them to the Lord (Jesus) on whom they had believed : 
In the word translated “ commended,” the sense seems to be, 
literally, “they laid them by the side of the Lord,” as a 
man lays a sum of money in deposit with another; that is, 
they committed them to the care of Christ Jesus. The word 


them, like for them, must refer to the believers in each church, 


—implied in the words, in every church. It may be made a 
question whether had prayed with fasting belongs most closely 
to the first clause, “had appointed elders,’ or to the third, 
“they committed them to the Lord.” Both our versions join it 
to the first. May not the other translation be to be preferred? 
After appointing elders, having prayed with fasting, they 
committed them to the Lord; that is, they prayed with fast- 
ing, and committed them. 

Verse 24.—And they passed through Pisidia (to which terri- 
tory Antioch was considered as belonging) and came to Pam- 
phylia (intending to go by water from this part of Asia 
Minor). 

Verse 25.—On their way up into the country, it does not 
appear that they stopped in Perga to make known the gospel 
(13:13). But now they spoke the word there also ; yet, as we 
may judge from the transitory mention, without remaining 
long in the place.—They soon went down to Attalia, a seaport 
lying some twenty miles from Perga, and constructed, or 
improved, by Attalus Philadelphus, king of Pergamum, a 
century and a half before this journey. 

Verse 26.—Here they took ship to Antioch in Syria, from 
whence they had been committed to the grace of God for the work 
which they had fulfilled: “ Whence they had been committed” con- 
tains the two notions, “where they were committed,” and 
“ whence they went.” 

Verse 27.—On their arrival, gathering the church together, 
they reported what great things (as in 15: 4, or, it may be, 
how many things) God had done with them: With them denotes 
acting in concurrence with them, by his power and grace aid- 
ing them.—And how that (that is, and reporting especially 





that) he had opened a door of faith unto the Gentiles: A door, 
with the verb to open, is used in the sense of an opportunity, as 
in 1 Corinthians 16: 9, “a great door and effectual is opened 
unto me” (that is, of preaching and of converting men). And 
so 2 Corinthians 2:12; and in Colossians 4: 3, “that God 
may open unto us a door for the word,” literally, of the word ; 
in Revised Version, “a door of utterance,” or of preaching the 
word. The phrase here resembles this most nearly: a door 
of faith, or for exercising faith, is an opportunity of, or for, 
putting trust in Christ. The meaning is not, as Dr. Hackett 


heathen.” 

Verse 28.—And they tarried (that is, at Antioch, some manu- 
scripts adding there, which is an explanatory gloss, and so 
omitted by Authorized Version) no little time with the disciples : 
The verb here used, which is very common in classical 
Greek, and is found nine times in Acts, twice in John’s Gos- 
pel, and nowhere else in the New Testament, is properly 
active, as here, meaning to wear away, consume, spend, pass, 
but is often found without the aecusative “time.” It is best 
here to render it spent.—As to the time occupied with this 
missionary journey there are no exact data to guide us. 
Meyer places it at six or seven years, Hackett at two years, 
and the time which they spent at Antioch at two years also. 
The council spoken of in Chapter 15, may be assigned to 
A.D. 50, and the beginning of this journey to late in45 A.D., 
as some of the best chronologers have done. 

The importance of this journey, as the successful commence- 
ment of the spread of the gospel among the Gentiles, cannot 
be overestimated. It had the natural effect also of rousing 
the opposition of the bigoted Jews against those who 
received Gentiles without circumcision into the Christian 
Church. Hence, almost a schism was threatened, which is 
told of in Chapter 15, and which ended in favor of the wider 
spread of the gospel through the world, some trifling com- 
promises being the terms of peace. A door of faith was thus 
opened, and forever kept open, for the Gentiles. 





TRIBULATION AND DOCTRINE. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


We have already grown familiar with the incident which 
introduces our lesson to-day. When these messengers of 
God interposed to check the demonstration that seemed to 
them so wicked, and stopped the parade of the people 
bringing up their sacrificial offerings, they doubtless offended 
the priest of Jupiter mortally by appearing to slight the 
worship he intended; it is possible that he had hoped to 
make a point for his religion out of the miracle. But when 
Paul called his deities “ vanities,” a dreadful passion seized 
his heart, for this was little less than a personal insult: 
what had he been worshiping all these years ? 

The whole population probably shared in the mortification, 
and were angry and ashamed beyond measure. They 
suddenly came to the consciousness that they had led up 
their big ox to the wrong deity, and now had just to drive him 
home again alive in a procession of ignominious defeat. 
The name of a god which in truth was a God had been 
announced publicly, and glorified by a miracle which they 
had conspicuously admitted to be fine enough. for Jupiter 
himself. So they were all indignant, and whirled like a 
flash against the men whom they had just sought to honor. 

We may help each other at this point, perhaps, by a 
slender analysis of the whole narrative we are entering upon. 
It offers us a fine illustration of at least these two things in 
tyn: the tribulation which these preachers passed through 
on this occasion, and the general doctrine they drew from it. 

I. The tribulation fell on them immediately (verse 19). 
Mention is made only of Paul by name; Barnabas may have 
escaped by reason of the apostle’s greater prominence in 
giving the offense ; or perhaps, as the violence originated with 
the Jews, it pleased their spite better to single out the man 
of most forwardness in pushing the faith which they hated. 
Often the real efficiency of a Christian may be tested by the 
attacks he receives. We might pause here a moment to 
gather up some lessons for use. 

1. People will go farther for hate sometimes than they 
will for love. These busy Israelites came into the midst of 
that mortified crowd most opportunely to inflame their 
passions. They seem to have been following Paul up, and 
had journeyed with an anxious and spiteful industry near a 
hundred miles. 

2. Human nature is very docile to learn wickedness, even 
when it is dull to understand truth. Stoning was a Jewish 
custom which these heathen knew nothing about. They 
could not tell a tent-maker from a deity, but they could 
follow whatever these exasperated bigots were willing to 
teach them in the way of violence. We have pathetic 
evidence offered afterwards in one of Pau]’s letters that they 
gained very quick proficiency in the accuracy of their aim 
and the force of their slinging ; for some scholars assert that 
this was the time when the brave apostle received “the 
marks of the Lord Jesus ” which he bore (Gal. 6: 17). 

8. The suffering of one man may be a means of grace to 
another. Itis possible that the young Timothy, whocertainly 
lived in Lystra, saw all this trouble; it is mentioned to him 





in an Epistle afterwards as if he had been acquainted with it 
(2 Tim.3:11). Augustine used to say that the church owed 
Paul to the stoning of Stephen, Perhaps there was some- 
thing in the stoning of Paul which brought Timothy to a 
Christian life. A vivid imagination can hardly keep from 
wondering whether the apostle remembered the day when 
he stood by and kept the garments of those who flung the 
missiles which crushed the body of the first martyr. 

4, “This poor man cried, and the Lord heard him and 
saved him out of all his tronbles” (Psa. 34: 6). God raised 
up his courageous servant for further duty. The “disciples” 
stood by him, no matter what was the peril, and they had 
their reward in a miracle. They supposed he was dead, but 
he suddenly rose up, and on the morrow was about his 
business, dauntless and strong. 

II. Thus now we reach our second point mentioned in the 
beginning: the doctrine which these Christian preachers 
drew for themselves, and passed on to others (v. 22). As 
long as the church of the living God shall stand, it will 
always be settled as truth that men “must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” 

1, Now it will be best that in the beginning we become 
perfectly clear concerning*the meaning of this singular form 
of expression, before we attempt to fix its bearing. In the 
small but peculiarly helpful book, Trench’s Study of Words, 
we find this: “Tribulation is derived from the Latin tribulum, 
which was the threshing ipstrument or roller whereby the 
Roman husbandman separated the corn from the husks. 
Tribulation is the act of this separation, and hence is used 
for sorrow and adversity, the appointed means for the 
separating in men of their chaff from their wheat, of what- 
ever in them was light and trivial and poor from the solid 
and the true. Therefore, these sorrows are called thresh- 
ings, that is, of the spiritual man, without which there could 
be no fitting him for the heavenly garner.” 

The next expression, namely, “the kingdom of God,” 
needs also some little development and exposition; it has 
several distinct forms of application in the New Testament, 
and the great doctrine here so determinately announced by 
these preachers is to be considered as true in each of the 
different significations, 

Sometimes the “kingdom of God” means the state of 
grace into which one enters when he becomes a converted 
man. Generally there is a very strong and thorough law- 
work to be wrought upon a sinner’s heart and life before ‘his 
proud will is bended into obedience and tranquil peace in 
believing. Hence, he often finds himself disturbed with 
harassments in conscience, afflictions in his household, per- 
plexities in business, thwarting in his hopes, and disappoint- 
ing humiliations in his ambitious enterprises: the provi- 
dence of the Almighty is joining in with his grace, and 
infinite mercy is urging the man up to the necessary surren- 
der in order to pardon. It would be a very sad result in any 
ease, if the Spirit should withdraw. This is what is meant 
by the suggestion of the old preacher Gurnall : “If God say 
he will afflict thee no more, it is even the worst he can say: it 
is as much as if he should say, he will be in thy debt till 
another world, and then he will pay thee altogether.” 

Sometimes the “kingdom of God” means the true attain- 
ment of high Christian experience; the perfect rule of the 
Holy Ghost in the heart of a believer. This, likewise, is 
reached through a series of disciplines. What seems likely 
to crush, really advances a good man. When Samuel 
Rutherford was in prison, his enemies imagined they had at 
last got this cheerful-hearted minister of God under a perma- 
nent cloud both in feeling and in fact. But, though he 
could not preach any more, he wrote letters to his praying 
friends, full of loftiest confidence. “Christ hath met me 
in Aberdeen,” he said to them; “and my adversaries have 
sent me here to be feasted with his love: I would not have 
believed that there was so much in Jesus as there is; but 
‘come and see’ maketh Christ to be known in his excellence 
and glory.” 

Sometimes the “kingdom of God” means the consumma- 
tion of all things in heaven. It is always those who most 
closely connect the experiences of the present life with the 
exalted hopes of that which is to come who seem to gain the 
real peace of the gospel; in almost a literal sense, heaven 
with them is begun below. Handel wished to die on Good 
Friday, “in hopes of meeting my good God, my sweet Lord 
and Saviour, on the day of his resurrection.” He had his 
desire. No man, it would appear, could ever have written 
the “ Hallelujah Chorus” who had lower or less real com- 
munions than this: “I did seem,” he said afterwards, as the 
great world wondered at his genius, “to be in the awful 
presence of the almighty Jehovah.” But there were always 
fiery moments of discipline for such people; and they who 
sing the highest anthems in heaven to-day are those who 
sang their trustfullest songs in the furnaces of their purifica- 
tion on the earth. 

2. What is the practical bearing of such doctrine as this? 
(1.) Young people should count the cost of a life of tribula- 
tion before they enter upon it. It is not an easy thing to 
fight an enemy like Satan; it is a tough race to win the 
crown. (2.) Nor is there any discharge in that war. No 
day will ever be reached, when the armor can be laid down, 
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till the gate of pearl is swung open and the child of God is 
welcomed into his home. (3.) New disclosures are made 
to faithful ones all along the way. It was a ship driven 
into an unknown harbor by an unusual storm, a foreign ves- 
sel pushed with awful peril of tempests out of its course, 
that found the coast where the Indian gold-mines lay as yet 


undiscovered,—the fullness of God’s wealth waiting for ages. | 


{LLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Having persuaded the multitude, they stoned Paul (v.19). 
‘There was never a time, from the days of Moses down to a 
hundred years this side of George Washington’s day, when 
there were not shrewd and determined men bent on destroy- 
ing the popular confidence in leaders who are the truest 
friends of the people, and when they were not more or less 
successful in their work. It is an easy thing to find fault 
with the best human leader. It is comparatively an easy 
thing to induce people to think that a leader deserves finding 
fault with. The truer a leader is to the best interests of a 
people, the surer he is to be standing in the way of evil 
doers among that people, and te be opposed to wrong 
purposes and practices on the part of that people; and 
that gives a good start to evil-disposed men to persuade 
the people to stone that leader, or to let him bestoned. Per- 
haps it is hardly safe to give an illustration, out of the days 
this side of Washington; but it might answer to suppose a 
case, Suppose that the Pope of Rome should express him- 
self squarely against murder and mob violence. by Irish 
Catholics, wouldn’t there be more or less professed friends of 
the Irish who would try to persuade them to stone the Pope, 
or to boycott him in some way? And is such a thing pos- 
sible only among the Lrish ? 

Supposing that he was dead. But... he rose up (vs. 19, 20). 
it is not always so easy to kill a good man as his enemies 
suppose, It often seems as if the stones thrown at some 
leader in reform had pounded the life out of him, or as if the 
mud thrown at him had smothered him to death; but while 
his enemies are rejoicing over his destruction, or while his 
friends stand around his remains, supposing him to be dead, 
and mourning his loss, he rises up, and is ready for his work 
again. Paul had a good many experiences in this line; and 
the more like Paul a man is, in spirit and in action, the more 
likely he is to have similar experiences of this sort. Don’t 


be discouraged, then, if you see a true man stricken down 
through the stoning of jealousy, or the mud-throwing of 


slander. He.is likely to rise up again as from the dead, and 
do a better work than ever. And don’t take it to heart if 
you are stoned or smothered in that way, unjustly. When 
you are supposed to be killed off, and when you more than 
half believe that you are, you may rally again, and be able 
to live a half-dozen lives and die a half-dozen deaths for the 
only cause that is worth living and dying for. Dying in that 
cause isn’t much of a hindrance to a good man, when once he 
gets used to it, 

T hrough many tribulations we must enter into the kingdom of 
God (vy, 22). That is an encouraging assurance to most of 
us. It helps us to feel that we are on the right track, how- 
ever it may be with some of our neighbors, who appear to be 
having an easy time of life. (Perhaps, however, if we knew 
their case as well as they do, they would be able to find a 
crumb of comfort in this assurance.) If we had no trials of 
any sort, none from without and none from within, there 
night be some reason for our worrying over the question, 
whether we were just where the Lord wants us to be; but so 
long as trials beset us at every step, and we have to fight and 
suffer continually, we can be encouraged in the thought that 
our Saviour’s promise is made good to us: “In the world ye 
shall have tribulation.” There is comfort in discomfort, in 
this thought; just as there is strength in weakness, and as 
there is new life in daily dyings, for Christ’s sake. 

When they had appointed for them elders, ...and had 
prayed with fasting, they commended them to the Lord on whom 
they had believed (vy. 23), But if the Lord was to take care of 
the believers, why should they have elders appointed to look 
after them, and why should the apostles fast and pray in 
their behalf? Or if, again, the oversight of wise elders was 
secured, and the earnest infercession of the apostles had been 
made, why should the believers be in special need of depend- 
ence on the Lord? It looks very much as if these apostles 
put faith and works together; doesn’t it? And it was Paul, 
not James, who was the leader here. Church officers are 
important; and there can’t be too much wisdom and care 
shown in their selecting. Intercessory prayer, well seasoned 
with fasting, is needful, also. But when everything of this 
sort has been attended to,—then, as truly as before, the Lord 
is the chief dependence, the only real dependence, of the 
believer. And the wise believer will value ehurch organiza- 
tion, and church agencies, and prayer and fasting, even while 
he rests on the Lord in faith as his only hope for this life, or 
tor the life that is to come. 

T hey sailed to Antioch, from whence they had been committed 
to the grace of God for the work which they had fuljilled 
(v. 26). 


lt ie a great thing for one to know what his work | 





a thing for a man to know when his work is finished, in order converts or made enemies. (c.) The similarity to Stephen’s 


that he may not undo it by overdoing it. Many a preacher 

wastes his power by not knowing just what he is going to say 

when he starts with his sermon; and many another wastes 
| his power by not knowing when he has said all that needs to 
| be said on this subject at this time. And many a superin- 
| tendent makes just these failures in conducting his school 
| exercises. Many a cause is injured by being overpressed. 
Many a call of business or friendship is spoiled by its undue 
prolonging. And many an undertaking that was started 
right, and that was wisely pressed to high success, becomes 
a failure by not being wound up and let alone at a proper 
time. When you are sent away from Antioch for a special 
work, see to it that you get back to Antioch when that work 
is fairly accomplished. Getting back from a finished work 
is quite as important as going out to finish a work. 

When they were come, and had gathered the church together, they 
rehearsed all things that God had done with them (v.27). Our 
faith is not to rest on our experience, or on the experiences 
of others; but our faith may be stimulated and strengthened 
by the remembrance of what God has done for us, or by the 
recital of what he has done for our fellow-believers. And if 
we have any experiences of God’s goodness wherewith to 
strengthen the faith of others, we ought to let our fellows 
have the benefit of those experiences, Even if there were no 
good to others by our telling of God’s loving deeds in our 
behalf, we couldn’t keep them to ourselves when we had an 
opportunity to declare them to those who would be sure of 
having an interest inthem. “Out of the abundance of the 
heart tae mouth speaketh.” If we are full of gratitude to 
God for his dealings with us, we shall let others know it, It 
wouldn’t be human, it wouldn’t be Christian, not to give 
expression to gratitude. Have you been telling your fellow- 
believers of God’s goodness to you? If not, why not? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


The story of the first missionary journey is one of absorbing 
interest. With this lesson we finish its closing chapter, and 
consider the most thrilling of its incidents. The record of 
missionary heroism, endurance, and fidelity here reaches its 
climax. Paul the apostle proves himself to be of the same 
material as Stephen the martyr. 

I. Suffering for the Faith—The teacher should point out the 
fact that willingness to suffer for Christ is the highest test of 
devotion to him. It is not the only test, but, if it be satis- 
factorily met, it leaves no doubt of the genuineness of one’s 
Christian profession. Persecution soon unmasks hypocrisy, 
while real piety has a face that appears the more beautiful 
and saintly. A hypocrite has no heart to stand up against a 
shower of stones, or to face the instruments of torture, or go 
to the stake, while a genuine disciple, though naturally timid, 
would endure any trial or any death for the sake of the one 
who gave himself for his salvation. 

1. The stoning of Paul. Under this head, note: (1.) The 
persistency of the persecution. “There came Jews thither 
from Antioch and Iconium.” Antioch was over a hundred 
miles away, and Iconium somewhere near half that distance. 
Jews from the two cities had banded together for the destruc- 
tion of these two missionaries. They came to carry out the 
purpose that they had failed to execute in each of their own 
cities. The hatred of the gospel and of the preachers of the 
gospel was as remarkable in the one case as was its power 
over the hearts of men inthe other. (2.) The fickleness of 
popular favor. “Having persuaded the multitudes.” The 
multitudes were in a condition easily to be persuaded.  Thei? 
vanity had been wounded. They had supposed Paul and 
Barnabas to be gods, and were scarcely restrained from wor- 
shiping them even by the solemn and earnest declarations 
of the apostles themselves. Having made a blunder so morti- 
fying, it was quite natural that they should have a feeling of 
resentment against the men who were the innocent occasion 
of it. Therefore, when these Jews came from the very places 
where Paul and Barnabas had been before, and intimated, as 
probably they did, that the miracle which they had beheld 
was worked through Beelzebub, the multitudes without any 
difficulty were “persuaded.” Their reverence was changed 
to horror. They were ready now to sacrifice them instead of 
sacrificing to them. Thus it was with the Saviour himself. 
On one day the multitudes were shouting Hosanna—in a few 
days afterward they were crying, “Crucify him, crucify him!” 


is the voice of God.” (3.) The stoning of Paul. Notice: (a.) 
The brutality of the act. It was done by Jews. Stoning was 
Had Lystra been a Jewish city, they would have scrupulously 
taken the apostle outside its walls before stoning him. But 
here no ceremonial punctiliousness withheld them from com- 
mitting immediate murder. And after the stoning was over, 
they dragged the supposed lifeless body outside of the city 
gates, thus subjecting their victim not only to indignity, but 
to further injury. (.) The selection of Paul. Why was he 
stoned, and Barnabas not molested? Evidently because Paul 
was the chief speaker, and hence the chief.offender. He 





is, when he sets out on a mission; and it is quite as much of | was the more aggressive of the two, and either gained 


| their sign-manual,—the sign which marks the deed as theirs. yet become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 





| The door that the Jews had shut, God had opened. 


There is no truth in the apothegm, “The voice of the people | door thus thrown open never again has been shut. 


stoning. It seems poetically appropriate that the one who 
consented to the stoning of Stephen should himself be stoned, 
when he came to take up Stephen’s work! And it is not 
improbable, when the stones were hurtling around him, that 
Paul thought of that martyr’s death, and acknowledged the 
justice of his own suffering. 

2. The recovery of Paul. “ But as the disciples stood round 
about him, he rose up, and entered into the city.” Observe: 
(1.) The fidelity of the disciples. Their affection for Paul, 
and their mourning for his death, are hinted at in their 
gathering around his body. In him they thought they had 
lost their best 2.) Paul’s unexpected recovery. 
Perhaps a miracle here is intimated ; but it looks, rather, as 
though the apostle merely had been stunned, and suddenly 
regained his consciousness. 
over. 
suffer. 

8. The departure of Paul. “ Entered into the city; and ou 
the morrow he went forth with Barnabas to Derbe.” Paul was 
indomitable. He did not lose a day’s work because of his 
stoning. Not only was there no giving up, but the word was 
“ Forward.” Such a witness for Christ is a host in himself 

II. Confirming in the Faith—1l. Preaching the gospel. 
“ When they had preached the gospel to that city, and had 
made many disciples.” Paul’s experience at Lystra did not 
dampen the ardor of the missionaries. 
for souls as ever. Perhaps even more so; for the cause that 
we suffer for becomes the more dear toour hearts. At Derbe, 
the two appear to have met with no opposition. Paul omits 
it in the list of places where he suffered (2 Tim. 3: 11). 

2. Confirming the disciples. (1.) The return of the apostles 
“They returned to Lystra, and to Iconium, and to Antioch.” 
They went back to the very places out of which they had 
been driven. They easily could have descended to Cilicia, 
and thence have gone to Antioch in Syria, but duty called 
them again to face danger, and they obeyed the call. (2.) The 
work of the apostles. In going back, they seem not to have 
made such open proclamation of the gospel as they did before 
but devoted themselves to the upbuilding of the disciples they 
had won. In this they set a lesson for the Church of to-day. 
They have shown that they did not deem their work over 
when they succeeded in obtaining converts. Their next 
step was to confirm the souls of disciples. They did this, as 
it appears, first, by exhortation. “Exhorting them to con 
tinue in the faith.” Such exhortations on the part of those 
established in the faith do young converts good. Second, by 
warning. “That through many tribulations we must enter 
into the kingdom of God.” ‘The apostles did not represent 
the Christian life as a bed of thornless roses. They did not 
err in trying to make it attractive. They placed it before 
their new converts as it actually was—their words being 
emphasized by the marks of Paul’s recent experience. Men 
make the best soldiers who enlist expecting to face great 
dangers and endure great hardships. 

3. Organizing the churches. In their up journey, a body «0 
believers had been gathered in each place, and this body was 
the church. But it was unorganized. On their way down, 
the apostles “appointed for them elders in every church,’- 
giving them a form of organization apparently much like 
that of the synagogue. The object seems to have been not su 
much church government, as the securing of leaders to whom: 
the disciples could look for encouragement, direction, and 
instruction. Thus the two missionaries ensured permanency 
to their work. 

III. Reporting the Progress of the Faith—1. Returniny 
home. The return journey of the missionaries was a sort of 
triumphal tour, very different from their experience in 
going. Then they were unknown—now, multitudes of dis- 
ciples were eager to give them greeting and to hear their 
words of counsel and of instruction. Persecutions awaited 
them then—blessings now. They came back, as come the 
husbandmen from the harvest-fields, with their arms full ot 
sheaves. 

2. Reporting to the church. The first missionary report 
was the one rendered by Paul and Barnabas to the church 
at Antioch. It is observable that they reported: (1.) What 
God had done with them. They did not rehearse what they 
had done. They recognized the fact that they had been but 
instruments in God’s hands. (2.) How God had opened » 
door of faith to the Gentiles. This, also, was God’s doings. 
The 
Through 
it the whole Gentile world has been entering ; and because ot 
its wide invitation to enter, the kingdoms of this world wil! 


friend. ( 


The apostle’s work was not yet 
God had still greater things for him to do—and to 


They were as eager 
a 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What stage of his life work had Paul reached by the year 
50, or 51? (Title.) In obedience to what great command 
had he been laboring? (Golden Text.) 

Review briefly Paul’s experience in Antioch of Pisidia, 
and in Iconium. For what purpose did the Jews of these 
cities follow him to Lystra? (Acts 14:19.) What news had 
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probably reached them from Lystra? (vs. 12,13.) On what | en did they hear of which mate them leave Iconium 


ground did they probably represent themselves as justified 

in stoning him? (Lev. 24: 16; John 10: 33; Acts 14: 11.) 

How would such representation naturally affect a supersti- | 
tious people? How was God’s supremacy manifested in the | 
same city? (v. 20.) Why did Paul refer to this stoning in 
writing to the Corinthians? (2 Cor. 11: 12, 13, 26, ond 
What prominent laborer of later days probably received the | 
gospel from Paul at this time? (Acts 16: 1,2.) Point out | 





the most probable location of Derbe. What indication have 
we that Paul baptized believers at Derbe? (v.21; Matt. 
28: 19.) Name one of the disciples of Derbe. (Acts 20: 
4.) How many of the same name are mentioned in the 
New Testament? Why did Paul return by the same route 
which he went? (vy. 22.) Define the word “firm.” What is 
the meaning of “confirm”? By what means must we confirm 
the souls of disciples? Is it, or is it not, true that through 
many tribulations we, of the present day, must enter into 
the kingdom of God? What is the meaning of the word 
trom which “tribulation” is derived ? Why did Paul so often 
speak of the tribulations of the Christian life? (1 Thess. 3: 
2-4; Eph. 3:13.) What authority have we for the existence 
of many independent church organizations? (v. 23.) How 
were the elders ordained? What duties belonged to them? 
In what manner should we enter upon every religious 
work? (Acts 13: 3; Luke 6: 12,13.) How often are we 
told of Paul’s fastings? Are fastings of advantage at the 
present day, or are they not? Why should we make haste 
to learn much from the religious teachers God has now 
given us? (vs. 24-26.) What will be one of the great 
delights of Christian workerg when the church is gathered 
together? (v. 27.) What is meant by “opening the door of 
”? What advantage is it to us? Where do God’s 
workmen love best to dwell? (v. 28.) Should the home or 
the foreign missionaries receive the greater sympathy of the 
church? About how long a time was occupied in the first 
missionary journey? What is the difference between ending 
What work for sinners did Christ 
When will missionary work be finished ? 


faith 


and finishing a work? 
himself finish ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What miracle so surprised the people of Lystra? 
did they say of Paul and Barnabas? What did they want 
to offer How did Paul teach them of God, and 
how to worship him? Was it hard for Paul to keep the 
people from doing “sacrifice unto them”? Yet the very 
next verse tells a very different story. Who in Antioch had 
been filled with envy, and stirred up the people to drive the 
missionaries away? Who in Iconium stirred up the 
Gentiles, so that they, with the Jews, made them flee to 
Lystra? The same enemies were not satisfied to drive them 
from their own cities, they even followed all the way from 
When they found 
the people ready to worship and honor Paul and Barnabas, 
they talked to them, and persuaded them to do even worse 
things than had been done anywhere else. 

Paul stoned.—Instead of they 
ready they were to change their minds! 


What 


to them ? 


Antioch, and from Iconium to Lystra. 


tlowers, how 
Paul was the chier 
speaker, and against him they threw stones, just as he once saw 
them cast upon the first Christian martyr. 
They dragged Panl out of 


cast stones ; 


Who was that? 
for they did not want 
him to die inside their gates, and then the mob left him, 
thinking him dead. 


the city, 


There were some disciples at Lystra, 
some who had become Christians; they gathered around the 


Ilow 


surprised they were, and how glad when he rose up, not 


wounded man, lying there bruised and bleeding. 
killed ; and though cut and sore he was able to go twenty 
miles further on, with Barnabas, the next day. 

Teaching in Derbe.—There they preached and persuaded 
many to believe in Christ, and begin to serve him. ‘That 
was the farthest point they went in the first foreign mission- 
ary journey. It will be of great interest, in addition to your 
former map-pointing, to draw on the blackboard the route 
from Antioch in Syria to Derbe, questioning on each inter- 
mediate stopping-place, and again from Derbe trace the 
returning tour. It will not require any elaborate drawing to 
do this, only a plain dot and the initial letter for each city 
visited, connected by a line from place to place. Different 
ehalks will help to make this plain: outline the island of 
Cyprus in green; you need not complete the whole map. 
For little children too many geographical details will only 











confuse; a yellow line would do for the course of overland 
journeys, and a blue line for sea voyages. There are 
many reliable maps from which you can thoroughly prepare | 
yourself; and then trace as you question, and proceed with 
the lesson. 

T he return journey.—Paul and Barnabas had been hurried 
or driven away from many places. Were they afraid to go 
back? ‘The marks of stone-bruises and the remembrance of 
painful wounds did not keep them from Lystra. 


They went 
Lack over the twenty miles between, and visited the Chris- | 
tians there. Then they traveled forty miles more in a 
nosthwesterly direction over the road to Iconium. What 


rather suddenly the first time ? 

They went back to Antioch, sixty miles west in Pisidia. 
Do you remember where they talked on the Sabbath days in 
Antioch? In each of these places they told the Christians 
to be true, and strong, and iaithful, to trust in God in all 
their coming trials. They told them trouble would come, 


| for the way to heaven is through much suffering and pain, 


but the sorrow is all here, and cannot keep those who are 
really Christ’s: heaven is sure and safe on the other side, and 
the way is through the darkness, coming out into perfect 
light and joy. If your scholars are old enough, teach the 
meaning of tribulation,—to be beaten, crushed, as grain on 
the threshing-floor. In each of these towns, Paul and Bar- 
nabas left the Christians banded together in a church ; and to 
watch over, and teach, and rule each church, they had the 
people to choose elders. Before they left in each place, they 
ordained, or set apart, these elders by laying their hands on 
their heads, and praying God to keep them in his love and 
grace. They left Antioch, and came south over the mountains, 
past the robber caves and the rushing rivers, to the town of 
Perga, on the coast of the great sea. 
they went, 


They did not stop there as 
but going back “they preached the word in 
Perhaps there was no ship ready to sail, or else 
the starting-place for sea vessels was about 
farther along the shore, at Attalia. 


Perga.”’ 
sixteen miles 
From there they sailed 
again safely across the sea to the land they had left to go on 
their missionary journey. To what beautiful green island 
did they first go to preach? They did not stop, going bact, 
but sailed between the island and the mainland, and landed 
at the point nearest to Antioch in Syria. 

The Church gathered together—How the news went round ! 
“Paul and Barnabas have come back—they have been to 
the ends of the world—come, and hear what they can tell.” 
Did you ever go to a great meeting where there were 
missionaries who had come home, and could tell of mission- 
work in foreign lands? Paul and Barnabas did not talk of 
themselves, their plans, their sufferings; they told over and 
over what God had done for them. Next week you can tell 
all you remember of where they had preached, of 
wonders of their work, and how God helped and saved them. 

An open door.—This is what they said,—that God had 
opened a door for the Gentiles to come into the kingdom of 
God ; next week you can tell of all we have learned in this 
quarter which shows that the way of salvation was for all 
nations. 
given in our golden text? 


day ? 


Is that command for us in this 
Can children obey it? How can they help others to 
go and teach all nations? 
Antioch help Paul and Barnabas to the work “which they 
fulfilled” ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE WAY TO THE KINGDOM. 


| ee 
1, THE TEACHING OF CHRIST: 


“STRAIT IS THE GATE, AND NARROW IS THE WAY, 
WHICH LEADETH UNTO LIFE.” 


2. THE TEACHING OF EXPERIENCE: 


“WE MUST THROUGH MUCH TRIBULATION 
INTO THE KINGDOM OF GoD.” 


ENTER 





BUT RATHER SEEK YE THE KINGDOM OF Gop. 
FEAR NOT, LITTLE FLOCK ; 


FOR IT IS YOUR FATHER’S 


GOOD PLEASURE TO GIVE YOU THE KINGDOM, 











HINTS FOR LESSON H YMNS 
[The first hymn of this list, set to a suitable tune, is tobe found in 
The Scholars’ Quarterly.] 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 
“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone.” 
“He leadeth me! oh, blessed thought!” 
“T gave my life for thee.” 
“Oh for a faith that will not shrink.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 
“While foes are strong and danger near.” 
“ Standing by a purpose true ” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC Hl. HALL, 


The occurrences related in verse 19 are such as have many | 


| Oriental parallels in the treatment of the earlier American 
missionaries in the East ; though these parallels are rather in 


the general mode of the action related, without agreeing in | 


all the details. The volumes of the Missionary Herald of 
thirty years ago, and more, are plentifully supplied with 
instructive reading on that head. Im reality, the motives 
which stir up such action as that of the Jews from Antioch 
and Iconium are what we would call very much mixed; 
being partly jealousy, partly desire of plunder, and partly 
matters of business; but. the Orientals mix these things up 
with religious partisanship so closely as not to distinguish 


the | 


Whose command did Paul and Barnabas obey as | 


How did the Christians in | 


between professions of the truth and all manner of diabolical 
tricks to maintain both their view of it and their power over 
those who may have other plans or views to put forth. 

Perhaps the only difference here is that the Orientals are 
rather more intense or passionate in such matters than the 
rest of the world; or perhaps they have lagged a little 
behind the fRogress of the rest of the world. Such mixed 
motives are to be seen everywhere, even at the present day 
by sharp observers, and make the profane bring accusations 
of “ making merchandise ” of the word of God against those 
who think they are doing their best to spread it. 


The account of the author of the Acts is quite colorless : 
“ But there came Jews thither . . . and having persuaded.” 
The reasons and motives are left to be inferred. But the 
Harklensian Syriac has a gloss so thoroughly Oriental that it 
is worth quoting. It is in the margin of the Ridley Manuscript, 
and begins at the end of verse 18: “ But they went every 
one to his own [business]. But when they [that is, Paul 
and Barnabas] remained and taught, Jews from Antioch and 
Iconium came upon them, and speaking with boldness per- 
suaded the multitudes to depart from them, saying that they 
were saying nothing true, but that everything they were 
affirming was false. When they had stirred up the multi- 
tudes and stoned Paul, they dragged him out of the city.” 


The words “stirred up” follow the meaning, but not the 
words, of the Peshitto for “ persuaded ;” a word being used 
in the Harklensian text which is closer to the Greek. But 
| it shows that the persuasion was of that sort which has caused 
many a facetious jockey to call his whip “the persuader.” 
In this gloss, as well as in the Peshitto translation, the Orien- 
tal methods of action, and of matter-of-course narration as 
well, are perfectly plain. The horrible factious row, wherein 
jealous and selfish motives prevail, appears perfectly clear ; 
and the writer of the gloss intended just that to be read 
between his calm and peaceful lines. Just such is the spoken 
or written account given by every Oriental of a deadly quar- 
rel or serious passionate fray—so long as he keeps himself 
cool in the narration. If he waxes warm, he gives way to 

the passion of recital, and launches out into general expres- 
| sions and exclamations, which are as disconnected from the 
| real matter of the narrative as the moral reflections of the 
chorus of a Greek tragedy. But, apart from these general 
expressions of passion (which often take a pietistic turn), the 
| narrator ignores the baser motives as studiously as a surgeon’s 














| account of a capital operation ignores the agony and pain otf 
| the sufferer operated upon. The humor of the Orientals in this 
| respect is sometimes very grim. Tyranny requires the talk 


or writing of its people to be full of hints, if it would be a 


all free. 


The various aspects of this subject are worth a much longer 
notice than can be given here. It differs wholly from the 
clear, transparent impartiality of the Gospels and Acts. To 
hint at an illustration which may point at an understanding 
of the complicated subject, a look at the motives ascribed by 
the historians to all the acts of Henry the Eighth of Eng- 
| land may serve. Or, still earlier, a look at the lion’s share 
which the Church secured in Magna Charta. If these were 
nowadays related with an account of no motives but the 
religious ones, the narratives would be pretty close to the 
general style of an account of the religious disturbances in 
the East. Religious partisanship therein, as‘ now in the 
East, was mixed up with everything else, to an extent, and 
in a manner, which the people of the United States have no 
means of appreciating. In our country the religious aspects 
of such things are only “to be read in the small,” as.the 
geologists and cosmologists say; and then only where per- 
sonal ambition makes asad mimic of more extensive world], 
transactions. 

In verse 22, a verse which breathes from first to last of the 
| Orient, the undercurrent is again disclosed ; but perhaps it i~ 
only the briefness of the narrative—the few words between 
verses 19 and 22—that makes the unity appear to an English 
reader. It is clear that the Christians of Lystra, Iconium 
and Antioch were subjected to all that mean tyranny which 
causes so much poverty and wretchedness in the East to-day, 
and which makes it (perhaps) a less hard matter for them tu 
look afflictions and deprivation in the face than for some of 
us. The Orientals understand, much better than we, that 
patience and sufferance are manly qualities, or rather, quali~ 
ties of greatness. 

Two things in this lesson which we view quite differently, 
are confounded by the Orientals. 
mended to” 
The 


“delivered up to.” 





Those are the “ 
committed to” 


99 


com- 
in verse 26. 
and the latter 
The latter is used even of the betrayal 
But the Oriental idea of both consists in the deposit 
| of something as precious, for safe keeping. The same word 
is here used for both in the Syriac, and is connected in form 
| and meaning with the Old Testament word for “ redeemer’ 
|or “kinsman.” In each case the Oriental view is that of 
depositing a trust with a faithful friend, to be claimed again 
in due time. The like use of this figure for the same thin- 
is very common in the Syriac throughout the New Testa- 
ment; and both cases here have a strong flavor of Antioch— 
the last Antioch here mentioned, in Syria, 


in verse 23, and the “ 


former means “given in charge of, 


| 


of Jesus. 
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A GOOD ENGLISH BISHOP.* 


When the biography of a man like Wilberforce, Bishop 
of Winchester, is published, it is an event of interest, not 
only to the country or to the religious communion to 
which the subject of the biography belonged, but to the 
whole educated world. If there had been any doubt of 
this in the case of the life-story of the late Bishop of 
Winchester, that doubt would have been at once settled 
by the storm of heated discussion which immediately 
followed the publication of the Life of Bishop Wilber- 
force, and which has been re-echoed wherever the Eng- 
lish language has penetrated. 

It is seldom that one meets with a book so candid as 
this life of the Winchester bishop, as written by his son 
Reginald, conjointly with the late Canon Ashwell. Per- 
haps it would hardly be fair to compare it with Mr. 
Froude’s extraordinary performances on Carlyle; but the 
resemblances are too strong to avoid suggestion. There 
was the same lack of distinction on the part of the liter- 
ary executor of each, between what was written as the 
rough note of a moment, and what was meant to stand 
written as the deliberate expression of settled opinion. 
And there was the same outcry, after the publication of 
the two books, on the part of those who were wounded, 
either in their own personality or in that of their friends, 
by the indiscreet publication of references which were 
never meant to see the light. 

But while individuals suffer by this unexpected can- 
dor, the general public is the gainer by it. The three 
volumés of the English edition, and also the abridged 
single-volume American edition, are more than the life 
of Bishop Wilberforce. The period of that prelate’s 
official life was a time of trouble within the Church of 
England, The Puseyite party was just coming into 
strength ; Colenso’s iconoclastic onslaught on the Penta- 

* Life of the Rt. Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
aRerward My viecashwelly M with » selections from from his diaries 


dence. G. Wiiber- 
eae, pany, tilustrations, = bot i Yerk: 


bert Carter | 


teuch and the radical Essays and Reviews came up to 
further confuse men’s minds. High-church, low-church 


| in the Church, It is obvious that, 
stances, a man like Bishop Wilberforce, who may be 
| described as a high-churchman of the old order, would 
| have much to say regarding the various parties and their 
leaders. This natural expectation is realized. As 
Bishop of Oxford, and, later, as Bishop of Winchester, he 


was in communication with the noted leaders of his time | 


| in church and state; and his letters to them, and theirs 
| to him, are a most valuable “ aside” to the open history 
of our own time. Those who wonder that Gladstone 
the high-churchman can yet be Gladstone the head of | 
the Liberal party and the supporter of the Affirmation 
Bill, designed to relieve atheists from taking the oath, 
will find in Mr, Gladstone’s own letters hints of the 
mental attitude which interprets his political and eccle- 
siastical position. 
tinguish between the old high Anglicanism and modern 


ries are one thing; and facts are another; and the reader 
of this life of Bishop Wilberforce will come across many 
an instance in which facts formed a ridiculous commen- 
tary on theories,—ecclesiastical and other. 

This volume is, in a sense, a justification of Bishop 
Wilberforce. During his lifetime the bishop was not 
always treated with fairness by those opposed to him; 
and, indeed, his mental honesty has more than once been 
called in question. It is difficult for those who read 
here personal notes and resolves which were never meant 
to be read by other eyes than the writer’s own, to do 
otherwise than exonerate the bishop from such a charge. 
Of course, most readers will have their own opinion 
regarding the theories which dominated Bishop Wilber- 
force’s life; but there can be no question that to him 
these theories were real, and that he honestly sought to 
serve his Master in the way which he considered the 
true way. He was a man of more intellectual and 
spiritual strength than even that of most occupants of 
episcopal chairs; and he used that strength nobly in the 
cause of Christ. Such a life as this, with its peculiar 
trials and its peculiar conflicts, can hardly prove other 
than stimulating to those who read it. The sturdy con- 
ception of duty which prevented him from flinching 
before the temptation to compromise, and the native 
kindliness which made him ready to sacrifice the non- 
essential in the interests of peace, make up the two sides 
of a singularly complete character. 

It remains only to be said that the American abridg- 
ment, though it appears in one volume instead of the 
three volumes of the original English edition, contains 
the greater part of that work, and that nothing of impor- 
tance is omitted. For one thing, the size of the type is 
smaller, and that alone makes a considerable saving in 
space; and somwe quite unimportant entries in the 
bishop’s diary have been omitted. 





It is to be presumed that there are persons who are 
waiting anxiously to know something definite about the 
new theology whose approaching triumphal advent is 
hinted at mysteriously in certain quarters. All such 
will be glad to know that the Rev. Theodore T. Munger 
has written a book with the express purpose of making 
clear what the.new theology is. The title of the book 
is The Freedom of Faith, and the first paper is a prefatory 
essay in exposition of the cardinal doctrines of this 
latest candidate for the place of a theological system. 
This first paper is followed by seventeen of Mr. Munger’s 
sermons, which treat more fully of specific points in the 
new creed. It is enough tosay that Mr. Munger succeeds 
in giving a certain clearness to the nebulosity of the new 
system, if system it can becalled. Thenew theology has a 
calm way of using the theological terms of the old the- 
ology in such a way as to conceal the completeness of 
the break between the two systems; and Mr. Munger 
himself has far more power as a writer of moral essays on 
“Thrift ” and “ The Use of Books” than as the inventor 


who wish a defense of the old against the new will find 
what they waut in the first volume, just issued, of Cur- 
rent Discussions of Theology, by Professors G. N. Board- 
man, S. Ives Curtiss, and H. M. Scott. This first vol- 
ume covers the three fields of exegetical, historical, and 
systematic theology; and so it concerns itself not alone 
with the new theology of New England, but also with 
the critical theories of the composition of Holy Scripture 
which have been introduced from Germany. If any 
criticism need be passed upon the volume, it would be 
that it covers too much ground, and hence lacks that 





And those who are unable to dis- | 


ritualism, will find in Bishop Wilberforce’s letters to | 
Dr. Pusey that the distinction is clear and deep. Theo- | 


or exponent of a bran-new theological system. Those | 


| minuteness of detail which is desirable in a book of 


,| this kind. Still it will be found to be a handy epitome 
and broad-church clergymen struggled together in the | 


eort to obtain for their particular theories supremacy | 
in such circum- | 


of what may be said in defense of orthodox views of 
Scripture and of doctrine. (Freedom. 12mo, pp. 397. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50.— 
12mo, pp. 217. Chicago: F. H. Revell. 


Discussions. 
| Price, $1.00.) 


There is the genuine ring of Christian manliness in 
Canon Fremantle’s Gospel of the Secular Life. These 
sermons, which were preached at Oxford, are a protest 
| against what the Canon considers dangerous tendencies 

in modern church life ; and amongst these he includes 
| the tendency of ecclesiasticism to develop away from 
the every-day life of the people, and to substitute for 
| true religion the sickly piety which takes shelter in the 
cloister. The book is not disloyal to the evangelical 
| interpretation of Scripture; although in the author’s 
eagerness to emphasize the Christian life as contrasted 
with Christian organizations, he sometimes seems to 
unduly depreciate Christian dogma. He writes, not in 
the interest of any one church organization or any one 
party, but in the interest of the universal Church of 
Christ. His book is a strong and earnest plea for 
practical unity among Christian denominations ; for the 
supremacy of Christ in the secular life, and for the 
grounding of all earthly pursuits upon the firm rock of 
Christianity. In these days when the results of criticism 
are being made popularly available, and when some 
fear that the devotional reading of Scripture is being 
superseded by the critical, such a sermon as that on 
Intellectual Pursuits and the Higher Life is calculated 
to do good service in closing any supposed breach 
between the intellectual and the religious. This book 
is specially fit to be put into the hands of young stu- 
dents in training for the ministry. (16mo, pp. 256. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


Not all of Mr. Spurgeon’s wonderful success as a 
preacher is due to his happy use of illustrations, and 
yet a great part of that success isso due. The Sunday- 
school teacher will not lose by being reminded (through 
the publication of a new edition) of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
book of illustrations, entitled Feathers for Arrows, made 
up from the note-book of the great preacher. The 
“feathers” are just such similitudes as one may pick 
up in every-day life, from the street, from the book, 
and from the newspaper. This little work ought to 
supply the teacher’s needs in the line of illustration; 
not in the sense of giving him all the similitudes which 
he wants, but in showing him how to pick up for him- 
self an abundant supply. (12mo, portrait, pp. 376. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


Missionary stories are among the most healthful books 
for children. Harry Moore’s Choice, by Julia A. 
Mathews, is the initial number ina collection of short 
stories on missionary subjects, from several writers, 
Soon after finishing Harry’s story, Miss Mathews was 
called to enter into rest. Her sister Joanna, a popular 
writer for children, is the author of some of the other 
chapters in this volume. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 379. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Price, $1.25.) 


A quiet and refined narrative, meant for school-girls, 
and filled with pure lessons, is to be found in Ruth 
Eliot’s Dream, by Mary Lakeman. The author dedicates 
it to the cherished memory of an only sister, and its 
motto is “Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever.” (16mo, illustrated, pp. 270. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——>___—_ 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883, 


Illinois, state, at Streator 

New York, state, at Hudson 

Minnesota, state, at Minneapolis 

Ohio, state, at Galion 

New Jersey, District I1., at Lebanon 

Indiana, state, at Muncie 

Nebraska, state, at Columbus 

Iowa, state, at Marshalltown June 12-14 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell June 19-21 
Texas, state, at Fort Worth......... Sindeihiehdsnnanspanemmaniie June 22-24 
Michigan, state, at Eaton Rapids June 26-28 
Tennessee, state, at Mont Eagle 

Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green..................... August 21-23 
Alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa........................08 Se deptembes 5, 6 
Maine, state, at Bangor October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord................... November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton November 14-17 
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} SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Kansas and Missouri Sunday-school Assembly, at Ottawa, 
BOMMEENG... «crvcese voceveons enevantoassnsecevionbeseaend June 26 to July 6 
Nebraska Summer Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete, 
PPOROUIED .0r.csicvescibe tnseenind beatinens quimaterd June 26 to July 3 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
GIB... ccica advcccees cactesces cbcctense succeeds sesbee seccee consesoey July 11-24 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
County, Temmessee...........sessessseseserees July 17 to August 26 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chrienge, TERR ccsscess cececncsvescestecncees July 17 to August 1 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
GEM scccorits sentrecad cocenenth teeees ssbnsenseicobeston July 24 to August 3 
The Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, at Niagara, Toronto, 
CRT ved Anr vntiongss sieeloeiing grapes ane July 25 to August 1 


Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, Ohio, July 24to August 5 
The Sunday-school Parliament, Thousand Islands Park, St. 
Lawrence River, New York............+.. July 25 to August 5 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
FOO cc esasess tisccccenscnnns cteetaasienseeninebapmientéahesoesnie ne: tae 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
PII ik ccibes ciccis snsiediis acetbans setecenee August 22-31 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Continued progress was the sum of the reports 
presented at the twenty-fifth convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of America. The official 
report of Mr. Thomas K. Cree shows that the growth 
in the quality of Association work has been more 
remarkable than its quantity. It is more spiritual than 
it used to be, and much more prominence is given to 
Bible study and personal religious work. More atten- 
tion is also given to the providing of good reading- 
rooms and libraries, to social work, to classes, lectures, 
and literature, and to direct work for boys. Many of 
the Associations, especially in the cities, possess first- 
class gymnasiums. 


— At the May meeting of the Boston Congregational 
Sunday-school Superintendents’ Union, some interesting 
facts were brought out in relation to the Congregational 
Sunday-schools of Boston and its vicinity. The largest 
Sunday-school in connection with the Union is the 
Phillips Sunday-school, which has 643 members, and 
Woburn follows with 642 members. The school in 
Natick has a membership of 630, and Pilgrim Church, 
Cambridgeport, numbers 605. There are other five 
schools which*have a membership of over five hundred. 
The five Sunday-schools which have the best average 
attendance range between seventy-five and eighty-five 
per cent, Marcella Street Sunday-school having the lar- 
gest attendance. There were 398 additions to the church 
from the Sunday-school ; and 58 of these were from one 
school,—that in Woburn. The present membership of 
the Union is 128; representing 80 schools, with 2,449 
officers and teachers, and 21,871 scholars. 


—There was much of cheer in the reports presented 
at the fifty-ninth anniversary of the American Sunday- 
school Union held at Hartford, Connecticut, May 20, 
and there was much of encouragement and counsel in 
the speeches which were made. The Hon. Joseph R. 
Hawley presided, and made an earnest plea for the 
peculiar work of the Union,—work which it alone 
could do. Dr. C. L. Goodell told of the need for 
Christian work among the new comers to this country, 
and showed how well adapted the methods of the Union 
are for such work. Ex-Governor Colquitt of Georgia held 
that the way to make men good citizens was to begin 
with them when boys, and plant the seeds of Chris- 
tianity in them then. This is the work which the Union 
is doing in fields where no other Christianizing agency 
is laboring. The election of the Rev. Dr. James M. 
Crowell to the secretaryship of missions received due 
notice. The report showed an organization of 2,252 
new schools during the year, with 10,376 teachers and 
82,749 scholars. 








COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—It is to be noted that a change has been made in 
the date of the Illinois State Sunday-school Convention. 
The date has now been set for Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, June 5-7 ; beginning on Tuesday, June 5, 
at two in the afternoon. 


—For the “First District” convention of the New 


, Jersey State Sunday-school Association, addresses are 


promised by the Rev. J. Lyman Hurlbut, the Rev. C. S. 
Conkling, the Rev. J. M. Meeker, the Rev. E. G. Read, 
and the Rev. George W. Tomson, and other workers. 
—June 7 and 8 is the date for the eleventh annual 
convention of the Cumberland County Sunday-school 
Association of Pennsylvania. The convention will be 
held in the Methodist Episcopal Church, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania. The Rev. Dr. H. M. Harman of Dickin- 
son College, Mr. Ed. S. Waggoner, the Rev. Dr. James 








A. Worden, and other well-known workers, will be pres- | of making public all the more private correspondence 


ent, and take part in the exercises. 


—There is to be a convention of the Sunday-school 
workers in Illinois of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. The date is June 26-28; the place, Enfield. 
The names of delegates should be sent at once to the 
Rev. E. T. Bowers, Enfield; to whom also the Sunday- 
school subscription should also be sent. 


—A erowded programme has been prepared for the 
Ministerial and Sunday-school Convention of the Phila- 
delphia District of the Evangelical Association, to be 
held at Hellertown, Northampton County, June 5-7. In 
the Sunday-school sessions of the convention, such topics 
will be discussed as the question whether Sunday-schools 
are not often made attractive at the expense of spiritu- 
ality and usefulness ; the evil effects of corrupt literature ; 
the means of enlisting Sunday-school workers, and the 
best means of promoting regularity of attendance among 
both scholars and teachers. 


—For the fifth session of the Sunday-school Assembly 
of Kansas and Missouri, to be held at Ottawa, Kansas, 
June 26 to July 6, a full programme has now been 
arranged. The plan of daily exercises includes a devo- 
tional conference and service of song led by Professor 
W. F. Sherwin ; a children’s Chautauqua class; a meet- 
ing of the musical college; a normal class under the 
direction of the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, the superintendent 
of instruction; an afternoon lecture; conference on 
church and Sunday-school work; and, in the evening, 
musical preludes and a lecture or concert. Among the 
lecturers are the Hon. A. J. Colquitt, who will deliver 
the Fourth-of-July oration; Dr. Philip Schaff, who will 
give two lectures on Greek and English as Christian 
languages; Professor W. C. Richards, with several scien- 
tific lectures; Dr. Charles 8S. Deems, Chancellor Charles 
N. Sims, Professor Frank Beard; and Professor W. F. 
Sherwin. 
a new telescope and other apparatus for the study of 
astronomy ; and spectacular exhibitions, by Mr. James 
S. Ostrander, of the manners and customs of the Orient. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


— Not all of the German pastors refuse to aid in the 
extension of Sunday-schools in that country. <A pastor 
in one of the towns where the Sunday-school cause has 
not been flourishing, after much consideration decided 
recently to open a Sunday-school in his church. He 
gave notice of it beforehand; and the readiness of the 
children in that town to go heart and soul into the Sun- 
duy-school movement may be guessed from the fact that 
at the time of meeting twelve hundred children trooped 
into the church. The pastor had not expected so great 
a host; he had only eleven helpers,—four male and 
seven female teachers,—so that the little band of instruc- 
tors was outnumbered by a hundred toone. That pastor 
and his helpers thanked God and took courage. 


— The office of a Sunday-school missionary, if it is 
rightly performed, is not asinecure. To Grace Mission 
Sunday-school, in New York, a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union, in California, writes : 
“¢Tn journeyings often’ your missionary undergoes many 
trials and humiliations, in order to carry on the good 
work, thankful, many a time, for a night’s lodging in an 
out-of-the-way schoolhouse, a hay-loft, or a wretched 
sod-house. Comparing his condition at night with that 
of animals and birds, he is reminded of those memorable 
words, ‘The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head.’ What, after all, do these trials amount to? 
The last month I organized five new schools, and good 
news comes from them; and I hear of a Congregational 
Church established where I organized a school years ago.” 


PERSONAL. 


—A gift of $10 for Chloe Lankton from a friend 
who prefers to be anonymous, has been received at this 
office. 


—A life of singular devotedness and consecration 
closed, so far as earth is concerned, with the death of 
Bishop Jesse T. Peck of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Peck served the church to which he 
belonged, as educator, as preacher, as organizer, and as 
overseer, with fidelity and efficiency. It was characteristic 
of the man that he did not wait until his death to give 
his money to benevolent purposes; but gave it while 
living, and while he himself could see the fruit of it. 
“ He was simple as a child,” says the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate in summing up the traita of his character ; 
and what, after all, could be higher praise than that? 


—New horrors are given to the thought of death in 
many minds by the practice inaugurated by Mr. Froude 


Among the special attractions are mentioned’ 





to be found among the papers of a friend, on whose 
literary estate one is set to administer. It even is said 
that the tranquil-minded Mr. Whittier has been so 
impressed with the mischief thus wrought in the 
publication of the Carlyle papers, that he has destroyed 
the larger part of his own correspondence, and has 
expressed the wish that that portion of it which is in 
the hands of others might be similarly pruned. There 
is a lesson in this for persons less famous than Mr. 
Whittier ; and that is “ Prune your letters of personal- 
ities, before you permit them to leave your writing- 
desk,” 


—To few men has it been given to do more for purely 
popular literary and scientific education, than to the 
two Chambers brothers of Edinburgh, of whom the last, 
William, -has just passed away. When Robert and 
WiMam Chambers started out on their career as 
publishers, there was no cheap good literature for the 
people; and to them belongs the honor of giving the 
first impulse to that literature, in Great Britain at least. 
The Tracts and the Information for the People, 
and, later, Chambers’s Cyclopedia, all of which have 
passed through several editions, gave an impetus to the 
production of cheap popular literature which can hardly 
be understood in these days of universal publishing. 
The Chamberses did no distinctively religious work ; and 
in the later issues of their popular tracts and cyclo- 
pedias, the evangelical view of the Scriptures and 
of Christian doctrine is distinctly frowned upon. 








THIS AND THAT. 


_@——____ 


In the North American Review for June is a sympo- 
sium on The Moral Influence of the Drama. On the one 
side is the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, the brilliant and 
caustic editor of The Christian Advocate. On the other 
side are a prominent play-writer, a well-known theatri- 
cal manager, and a veteran dramatic critic. At first 
sight, it might seem a little unfair to pit three against 
one in a contest of this sort; but when any fair-minded 
man has gone through the four papers, he will not won- 
der that the Review called on at least three defenders of 
the moral influence of the modern theatre to reply to 
Dr. Buckley’s arraignment of the stage as it shows itself 
to-day. 


Of all that has been said for or against the Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, in view of his proclamations concern- 
ing the Bible, nothing quite equals the killing word in lis 
behalf spoken by The Episcopal Register. That paper 
insists that Mr. Newton is not a fair subject of trial for 
heresy ; since no man can be a willful heretic unless he 
has some knowledge of the truth against which he 
arrays himself. 

“In order for a preacher to lay himself open to trial for 
heresy, it is necessary that he should have a clear intellectual 
notion of what the truth is from which he wilfully departs. If 
this knowledge is lacking, he is rather to be labored with as 
indoctus than to be proceeded against as heretical. In this 
case there is every evidence that the offender is wanting in that 
knowledge of the truth which makes wilful heresy possible. 
There is no indication in the whole scope of Mr. Newton’s 
much published deliverances that he has ever grasped the 
catholic doctrine as to the place and function of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

That is as good as the kindly expression of hope for 
Bishop Wilberforce’s salvation, given by his Roman 
Catholic servant-girl: “Oh! yer’ll be saved, for yer 
hinvincible hignorance.” If only Mr. Newton knew 
what the Bible is, or what his Church teaches about the 
Bible, he might be called a heretic; but not now, 


It seems that the Presbyterian Board of Education is 
inclined to differ with President Eliot as to the expedi- 
ency of some requirements in the line of personal habits, 
from candidates receiving aid in their preparation for 
the ministry. The Board decided to ask the General 
Assembly whether or not the use of tobacco is to be 
counted within the range of proprieties for a theological 
beneficiary ; and among the reasons for excluding tobacco- 
using as an “optional” in the curriculum of the minis- 
terial training school, The Presbyterian says of the 
indulgence in the use of tobacco: 

It often makes the minister an offence in society and at the 
bed of the sick and dying. It also is a standing argument 
against his pleas for self-denial on the part of those who are 
given to intemperance in its several forms against which he is 
obliged to protest. These are admissions gathered from those 
who are addicted to it, and who wish they had never com- 
menced its use; but who have used it so long that it has become 
to them a necessity, and perhaps a sedative helpful in a few 
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eases, But admitting all that is claimed, 


would be hard to find a slave to it who would 


advise it to young candidates for the ministry, | 


so that as the Board will present it, it will be 
in no sense an attack on its use among its min- 
isters, 

Of course it is in no sense an “ attack” on 
tobacco-using ministers, to say that their 
habit often makes them “an offence 
society and at the bed ofthe sick and 
dying ;” yet it can hardly be called either 
flattering or pase nte wea to them. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of. from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is an appetizer; it stimulates the stomach 
to renewed activity, and in many ways 
tones up and invigorates the whole system. 





"SPECIAL NOTICES. wh 


“You are ver 
Brown's Ess, Jum 


kind, sir, but I prefer N. K, 
sa Ginger, L know what iv does.” 








__ EDUCATIONAL. —__ 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study, Full corps of teachers. Apply 
to Professor JOHN Ss. SEWAL L, Bangor, | Maine. 


WEST C HESTNU T STREET INSTITU PE, 
A llome School for Young Ladies and Children. 
Kieventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut st, 
West Philadelphia, For c irculars address the Prin, eo 
Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS., 


HIGHER ENGLISH "BRANCHES. 


A lady of experience wishes to teach next Septem. 
ber. Phy sics eg c pomntasy, oan ex rimenis, are 
e Park, , Mass 


Wells Gollege for Young 1 Ladies, 
AURORA + Y Sh LAK 
FULL CO TE COURSE. 
MUSIC and boys wy 2 te . ins Sept, 12, LSS3. 
Send for catalogue. E.S. FRISBEE D.D., Pres't 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
MuEe Bighty- first Year commences sept. 883, 
For circulars apply to Miss ANNIE E, DHNSON 
Principal, Bradivrd, Mass, 











University of Denver, Colorado, 


offers advantages of the highest order, both 
preparatory and collegiate, to youths of both 


sexes. Boarding department unsurpassed. 
Send for catalogue to 


Rev. D. H. MOORE, 0.0., Chancellor. 


EST TEACH ERS promptly provided for Fami- 
lies, Schools, Colleges. Over 15,000 Teachers placed 
since 1855. Highest educational and business endorse- 
ments sent for postage. Reliable ‘Teachers wanting 
places should see application forms and" calls for Teach- 











ers,” tor =e. _J.W. Schermerhorn, 7 Bast lth, N.Y, 
This iary of the most humorous books of the pod 
ent day, showing in a manner pleasing to all readers 
the trials, tribulations, expect tat _ and actual ex 
riences of a“ minister’s wife” in & country parish. 
The characters represeyted are true to life, and will 
doubtless bring to the mind of the reader remem- 
brances of events and individuals within their own 
knowledge. Part L. sent by mail Ropes paid oe 4 ts 
in stamps, Ask your bookseller it, or 
J. 8. OGILY ay Ly & co, Publishers, 
Rose Street, New York. 
WHA Consult the aia on “ Books and Articles 
on Reading,” from Foster's “ Libraries and 
anp Readers,” polutng out wa various treatises, 
manuals, articles and ys, which bear 
HOW upon the subject of reading, hy use of books, 
and of libraries. Price, 5 cents. Sample 
To copy free to clergy men, 
R F LEY i OF. DT, Publisher,’ 

EAD &2 Park’Row, New York. _ 
i A new and standard work 0. Elo- 
cution, Tmo, 240 pp, postpaid for pr Py mee 
H. B. GARNER, Publisher, 110 Arch Street, Phila, Pas 

Best Rel Week 
THE GOLDEN RULE, . in te oy ak 
Boston, Mass. wand moral etp in an 
family. nan Beem nb months for $1.00. yt 
—- Our § ia! Offer. —— 
ao oe eileen oe 
CRUDEN’S 

To the re 4 Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dietionary and éeal index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 

poe new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 

orinted on fine paper and substantially bound. 
Reval vo, cloth. This is the neine and entire 
edition of Cruden’ ‘sgreat work. Nextto Dr. Young" 8 
more recent work mentioned above, Cruden's is the 
One of these should by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 
Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
_802 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 


\ NIGHTS 1 IN A | BAR-ROOM. 


“s great 
es and illustrated, for or Bt liowent pris prise er ones 
with Wextra enpies ( (to give away) free 
re pen all postpaid; all ia ve Shane form, but 
just as roll tor the reading. ia ve 
ower w Tus thea I Ravouw- 
som, 6 ‘Laams street. Chicago. 


Goodenough & Wogiom, [22 Nassau &.,N. Y. 8 
dagechoo! books and supplies, Send forcatalogue. 
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«The V 
Austin "Phalps, D.D. 


ENGLISH STYLE IN_ PUBLIC DIS-| 
COURSE. With special Relation to the 
Usages of the Pulpit. By Professor AUSTIN 
PHELPs, D.D., author of ““The Theory of 
Preaching, » “Men and Books,” ete. 1 vol., 
12mo, $2. 


“ This volume may be read, and not only read, but | 
| studied, with much profit by every one who has occa- | 


| sion to speak in public or to write for the public. . . . 
| We have here a treatise on pulpit style, broad enough 

to be that and something more—a satisfactory treatise 
| on all English style. It will be a great help to 
| any who are striving to learn how to write and speak 
| their mother-tongue With precision, force and grace.” 
—The Examiner, 


THE THEORY OF PREACHING; 
LECTURES ON HOMILETICS. 1 vol., 
$2.50. ry “a 
“ It is a wise, spirited. practical, and devout treatise 

upon a topic of the utmost consequence to pastor and 
people alike, and to the salvation of mankind, It is 
elaborate, but not redundant; rich in the fruits of 
experience, yet thoroughly timely and current, and it 
easily takes the very first rank among 
class.” —T7'he Congreyationalist. 


oR, 
8vo, 


volumes of its 


“Thirty-one years of experience as a Professor of 
Homilletics in a leading American Theological Semi- 
nary by a man of genius, learning,and power, are con- 
densed into this valuable volume.”—Chrislian Intelii- 
gencer. 


LETIcs. Lectures introductory 
“ Theory of Preaching.” 
$: 


to the 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 

“ Viewed in this light, for their orderly and wise and 
rich suggestiveness, these lectures of Professor Phelps 
are of simply incomparable merit. Every page is 
crowded with observations, suggestions of striking 
pertinence and force, and of that kind of wisdom 
which touches the roots of a matter. Should one be- 
gin to make quotations illustrative of this remark, 
there would be no end of them. While the book is 
meant specially for the preacher, so rich is it in sage 
remark, in acute discernment, in penetrating observa- 
tion of how men are most apt to be influenced, and 
whatare the most telling qualities in the various forms 
of literary expression, it must become a favorite trea- 
tise with the best minds in all the other professions.” 
—Chicago Advance. 


MY PORTFOLIO. 1vol.,12mo. $1.50. 


“ Whatever Phelps writes is worth reading and pre- 
serving. Each ofthe thirty-one essays of this volume 
bears the unmistakable mark of his thought and style, 
Nearly every paragraph betrays the touch of a mas- 
ter. In vigor, in richness of thought, as well as in 
neatness and clearness of style, these essays are almost 
incomparable,”— The Lutheran Observer. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail 
upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


The Album Writer's Friend. 


Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose for 
writing in Autograph Albums. 64 pages, paper covers, 
15 cents; handsomely bound in cloth, cents. Postage 
stamps taken same as cash. Address 
J.5, OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose ‘St. N 





New Yi York. — 


A Chance to Obtain a Reliable 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 


The Library of Universal Knowledge. 


It contains every word of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 
with halfas many titles added on American subjects, 
all under our alphabetical arrangement. 

Price, per set of 15 vols., cloth, $25.00 
We will send the entire set for $15.00 
on 

care pow ome ban for books, you cannot afford to let inis 
opportunity 

he library Peontaine more matter, is sroegms up toa 
later date than any other ency clopedia easy to 
handle and hold, being of a convenient size (9% x 6% 
inches), the type is large and clear, and the paper A. | 
binding handsome and durable. 

The work embraces over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim 
reprint of Chambers’ (with American additions), the 
great merit of which is universally acknowledged, 

e gy of Universal Knowledge is especially 
adapted for the wants of American families. It is a 
companion that answers every question and asks none. 
Each volume contains nearly a thousand pages, which 
shows that the information contained therein is pre- 
sented with sufficient fullness, at the same time suc- 
cinctly and with accuracy. 


Porwarded by express on receipt of $15.00. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLISHER, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


This is indeed a whole library in itself, and if 








MEN AND BOOKS; or, Stupres in Homt- | 


“A Thoroughly Good Book for Young 
Readers.”” 


"MARTIN, THE SKIPPER. 


|" James F. Cons, author of “ The Watchers on the 
Longships,” etic. A tale for boys and seafaring | 
folk. limo. WOOpp. $1.50. 
“The work of a practiced writer. 


| well narrated. Anadmirablecompanion to “ Watc 
| on the Longships.""—Mail and Express. 


| —_ 
| “*An Absorbing Narrative of Peril and 
Heroism.” 


| The Watchers on the Longships. 


By James F. Cons, author of “ Martin, the Skipper,” 
ete. Second Am. Edition. 12mo. 260 pp. $1.50. 

A story of thrilling inierest, founded - Set, illus- 
trating moral heroism and faithfulness t t 

mm: his book has become very popular rs : ngland, 
having reacned its sth edition. 

Deaiing with events and the conditions of society a 
century ago add interest to it, and, apart from its deep 
and manly piety, the book bas a special value as a 

victure of cowst life and of all that has to do with the 
ights that now star the shores of all civilized nations, 

| and with the lives of the men that keep those lights 
burning. 

For sale by ali bookscilers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New Yer k. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS, 
THE GLORIES OF THE CIIRIST-CIILD. 
THE WONDERFUL 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
CONSECRATION, 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S MOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
THE CREATION. 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
THE WAY OF LIFE 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 


extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYMBOL GIFTS 28". 


week Lessons sity 1883. 
red by 
Mrs. ALAS 
bend 1@c. for Sample Set with circular of 
HARRY ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., New 


aS = 


(6245 | 252/H 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecutively on nei me: and sold in 

ping h hundreds, viz. : Size“ We. ; Size ** 252,” 

per 100, 10c.; on ve per 100. 
Nesters size “* alfabets, 5e.:“ HI,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 
Send for al! tek and free samph les. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N.Y. 


TO MAKE 
at py of the above work, 
riptive Catalogue, 
given toany one who contem- 
plates the purchase of an 
Amateur Photographic Out- 


fit. Photographic supplies of every description. 


SCOVILL | MANUFACTURING CO., 
reome Street, New York. 
W. IRVING DAMS, Agent. 


LYON&HEALY 


State & yan Sts., ore. 


y address thelr 
SATALOGUE, 
0 Engravings 



































A spirited a } 
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| 76 East N 





DID YOU EVER USE 


Brightest and Best 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


IN YOUR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL? 


Every page contains a song of especial merit. 


EXAMINE IT! 
192 PAGES. $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
inth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Testimonials of Prominent 
Musicians. 


Carl Zerrahn, of Boston, the eminent musician, 
conductor of the Handel and Haydn Society: 


“The ‘Spirit of Praise,’ a collection of music with 
hymns, for use in the Sabbath-school, edited by Alfred 
Arthur, bas been sent me ashort time ago, and it 
gives me more than pleasure to state that the arrange- 
ment of it and the selection it contains are made with 
most excellent taste and judgment, 
purpose well.” Very truly, 

Boston, March 7, 1883. ARL ZERRAHN, 

W.S. B. Mathews, the well-known musician and 
critic: 


It will serve its 


Cuicac6o, February 26, 1883. 

“ That it is a long way alead of other Sunday -school 
books before the public, needs no te eneny from me 
to prove.” W. 5S. B. MaTHEWS, 

PRICES. 


43 per 100 in muslin; 50 cents single copy. 

per 100 in board; 40 cents single copy. 

pe ny copy, 35 cents: or, ask your dealer for them 
ddress 


A. BURNH A M, C leveland. Ohio. 


HOLY VOICES 


— 
Rev. EB. 8S. Lorenz and Rev. I. Baltzell. 

The Latest Singing-Book for Sabbath-schools and 
Social Worship. Send for Sample Pages. Examine 
before buying any other new book. Single 
copy, 35 cts. Per dozen. by express, $3.60, express 
charges unpaid ; by mail, $1.00. Address all orders to 

Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


A NEW PLAN. 
OUR GLAD HOSANNA. 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 

(yomrArs 339 Songs. This book is especially 

adapted to the wants of those who believe > u iday- 
school scholars should learn and sing the Hywuins of 
the Church. A number of the best Church ‘Hymns, 
now in general use, is embraced in the collection, in 
addition to new Sunday-school songs of undoubted 
merit. 


Price: 





192 Pages. $30 per 100 Copies. 
One Copy sent post-paid, on receipt of 2 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
_ NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
A MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING. 


ASA HULL’S 


Gem of Gems 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Has worked its way into thonsands of schools 
—_— on its mer ts. ost of the mneic is as dura- 
le as ‘* Old Hundred” and never will wear out. 
The united testimony of those using it is, that 


“It is the Best they ever had.” 
It is our purpose to rive the largest, and in every 
way. the best book in the market for the money. 


Corre=pondence and investigation is solicited. 
Price, $30 per hundred. 


Specimen copy, paper cover, 25 cents; in 
35 cents. 


boards, 
Address ASA HULL, 
240 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y- 


Sunday School Anniversaries. 


Biglew & Main’s May Annnal No. 10. Beautiful 
Songs peperes especially for Auniversary occasions. 
rice, $4 per 100; 5 cents ea. by Mail. 
1 new Service of appropriat 
‘| Floral Praise. Selections ad: apted for te 
Sunday oy Children’s day), with new wusic, by H. P. 
MaILyN. S pages 
Pr ce, $4 per 100; 5 cents ea. by Mail. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph S&t., 


NEW YORK. ‘ CHICAGO. | 


A New Sunday Schoo! Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE [JELIGHT 


By Geo, F. Root and C. C. Case, 














CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


K-very Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


ges, printed on fine paper and handsomely 
Samet te boards, Price, 35 cents, by mail; $3.60 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 
single copy (in boards) for examination aited 
en receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free, 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
EM RRS OERSE: 4 Cincinnati, 0. 





ee 


June 2, 1883.] 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





A Very Attractive Lesson Book. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, for the second quarter of 1883, now ready, is such an attractive and helpful book that teachers should see that it is put into the 


ands of their scholars. 


4 a 
=". 


It has, besides, the usual! attractive lesson helps. 
costing subscribers anything additional for postage. 


each. 
63 cents. 


and It contains a fine colored map of “ The Paths of the First Missionaries,” engraved ex 
of picture helps to the study of the lessons. 


pressly for this number, and a double-page grouping 
j The latter embraces pictures of Tarsus, Joppa, Houses on the Wall at Damascus, Reputed Scene of Paul’s Escape, 
he Street which is called Straight,” Reputed House of Simon the Tanner, Samaria, Antioch, Paphos, Iconium, Lydda, Lystra, Ruins of the Pier at Czesarea, ete. 
The Scholars’ Quarttrly costs 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. 


It is sent by mail without 


Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents 


To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 
Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


TO INTRODUCE [T.—If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for one 
quarter on/y, at just one-half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by The Sunday 


School Times has not been used in the school or class within a vear. 


JOHN D. 














The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest in the series of articles ; 


on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hay- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 





CONTENTS, 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE” 
By the Rey, Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLESTUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L.. LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J, L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COM NENTARIES. 
By the Right Mev, C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D, 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 


‘These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass,a large amount of valuable reading matter.”— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Very valuable to the Bible student.” — The Christian 
Advocate, Richmond, Va. 


“Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. uis, Mo. 


“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
scripture.”— The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine. 

“ A valuable little book.”— The Advance, Chicago, IU. 

“4 valuable help to the intelligent use of the Bible.” 
— The Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 

“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
a copy of this little work; it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuable 7 further guidance.” — The Observer, 
Bowmanville, Canada, 

**A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 


word of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Cun- 
ada, e 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the series of 
papers published in the Times near the beginning of 
the year. Itis a convenient little pamphiss of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.” — The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“ When such writers as Dr. BarnasSears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Phillip Schaff, and 
George Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. 
M. Thomson. BK. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Study is a little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columus of The Sunday School Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. If 
we\ © ea pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every mem of our church, and every 
scholar old epongh to understand it e! our Sun 
Schodl, if weth to do'so at our own expense.— 
Corigregationalist, Boston. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 .Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A Literary Avalanche. 


These rates, which are much below the cost of production, are only for new trial-orders. 


WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Overwhelming opposition and delighting all lovers of good books. ‘“ What IS the world coming to? The 
poor man is now on an equality with the richest so far as books are concerned ”—is a fair sample of thousands 
of quotations which might be made from the letters of customers, and from newspapers not influenced by the 


lash of millionaire publishers. 


Firty Tons oF Cuoice Books, a large portion of them the best editions published in this country, now 
ready, and your own selections from them will be sent to any part of the Continent for examination, if you will 
give reasonable guarantee that the books will be paid for after receipt, or returned,—vreturn transportation at 





my expense... 


SPECIAL BarGalns are offering this month. New publications are added to the list every week. 





Prices are lower than ever before known. 
Among the authors and works are those of :\y 


My boas ar 
a’ 


> 
n 
\ 


NOT sold by dealers—prices too low for them. 
‘S y P pee 


w lH te = 
Dickens, oe Froissart, ~-> , | Proctor, Ny) ‘ A Geikie, \ Burns, + 
Irving, ~—_ Green, & \ Huxley, . = Kitto, \) _ Ingelow, ——., 
Walter Scott, \_) Grote, ~*~ PX Tyndall, AN \ N\\ Conybeare \ Arnold, = 
Thackeray, \ + \ Carlyle, 5 . LX) Rawlinsagt \\ A and Howsoa, me Goldsmith, “> 
George Eliot; Lossing, \ FAS Bronte, \ a Taine, nN Tennyson, ~~. 
Longiellow, _ gi: Creasy, » Mulock, *\\ \\ *s Chambers, WN Library of ==. 
Gibbon, Schiller; \ Cooper, ™' % Shakespeare, \ Universal Knowledge, 
Macaulay, \ Bacon, \~ Kingsle, i.) Milton, Le | and Others. 
Bancroft, 4 Herbert Spencer, Farrar, \ Byron, 


Descriptive circulars sent free on request, or my 68-page Illustrated Catalogue, for three cents. Please 


mention this paper. 





SOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, I8 Vesey St., New York. 





A CHANCE TO OBTAIN A RELIABLE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 
The Library of Universal Knowledge. 


It contains every word of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, with half as many titles added on 
American subjects, all under our alphabetical arrangement. 
Price, per set of 15 volumes, cloth, - - - $25.00 
We will send the entire set for - - - - - $15.00 
This is, indeed, a whole library in itself, and if you care anything for books, you cannot 
afford to let this opportunity pass. 


The library contains more matter, is brought up to a later date, than any other encyclope- 
dia, is easy to handle and hold, being of a convenient size (93x63 inches), the type is large aad 
clear, and the paper and binding handsome and durable. 





The work embraces over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim reprint of Chambers’ (with American 
additions), the great merit of which is universally acknowledged. 

The Library of Universal Knowledge is especially adapted for the wants of American 
families. It is a companion that answers every question and asks none. Each volume contains 
nearly a thousand pages, which shows that the information contained therein is presented with 
sufficient fullness, at the same time’ succinctly and with accuracy. 


Forwarded by Express on Receipt of $15.00. 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Use A hinder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 





We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by wegkj thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











>——ebnae : = = one _ ~< : 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, | 


you will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise | 
ment in The Sunday School Times. 





The New Revision 
and its Study. 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, « 
series of articles bearing upon the ehanges 
made and the reasons for makingthem. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience of those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have heen put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 


- pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 


ting the price. 


CONTENTS. 
THE GOSPELS IN THE NEW RFVISION. 
By Professor Ezra Abbot, D. D., LL. D. 
THE ACTS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D. 
TILE PAULINE EPISTLES IN THE NEW RFE 
VISION, 
By Professor Timothy Dwight, D. D, 
SPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN THE 
NEW REVISION. 
By Professor J. Henry Thayer, D. D. 
Taser TOLIC EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 
JISION. 


By Professor A. C. Kendrick, D. D., LL. D. 
THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D. D.. LL. D. 


THE 





Price, mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or more 
copies, 15 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ON ONE LEAF. 


AN ORDER OF SERVICE. 
OPENING HYMNS. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
A RESPONSIVE REVIEW EXERCISE. 

The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL — 








PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
at the followi 





Published weekly 
rates, which include postage. 











10 to 19 copi 
2 goples co or more.. 
liow label on ea 
@ subscriber has paid, the pubtiaher” does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue lo send tt, The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any tiine thereafter, Y¥ the 
subscriber 40 desires, and remits the amount due he the 
time that he haa received tt. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the — of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for thé same is received, 
youbmoriptions will be received for any portion of a 
early rates. 
venta ons may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. 





original ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 


1] papers for a club, whether going In a package 


dress, of pent separately to the members of | 
the cab will be discontinued at the expiration of the | 


“pabedrivers asking to have the direction of a paper 

¢ ged should be careful to name not only the post- 

ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person wishing to renew elther a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the rson to whom the paper or 
papers have here-ofore n sent. 


ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their | 


friends, can have specimen coples sent free from this 
office to any address, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday In the year. 








100 copies, one = 3 0 | 
100 copi . ° seve Teed 
Less 2 taken 
for iess than one calendar month. 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- | 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
petaren, appropriate music, etc., etc. 

00 copies, one year (four quarters) Riee chosebepe sesmenepes 
Single copy, one year (four quarters).. + 
100 copies, three months (one quarter) 
Under 10 copies, three months, each 








THE QUESTION LEAF. 
Sunday. 
written answ = to questions on the lesson, 
00 copi es one month 
100 ode 
Less than 100 copies at sam 
for less than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
Loudon, E., C., will send the American Sunday School 
Times, post ee, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, Prot ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal hnewsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also the Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
For the Papers of the PENNSYLVANIA 
RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


In announcing the advertising charges for the Phila- 
delphia Religious Weeklies, it has seemed wise to pre- 
sent to the advertiser two scales of rates, and give him 
the Me wry of a Ga one which offers the desired 
amount of r the leastmoney. The Time 
Discounts aeol the po tend advantage for small adver- 
tisements covering a long time, while advertisers 
using a large amount of space get the lowest possible 
rates by availing themselves of the 4mount Discounts. 


ADVERTISING RATES (PER AGATE LINE). 


The Presbyterian. . 

Lutheran Observer 

National Bapt 

The Christian Standard and Home Journal. 
t 


A separate leaf for each 








rders not taken 



















der 8c. 
The Messenget.................. 8c, 
The Christian Snetracer. 8c. 
The Christian Statesman.. 6c. 
The Christian Recorder..... 6c. 
EL TE HIE akties dinteckicinasoutsgsssseceveunsenpapseecsceseeees 6c, 


Special Notices set. solid, double the price of dis- 


» nbn Notices set in leaded Brevier, per 
counted line, three times the athe pttes of display 


TIME DISCOUNTS. 
On Orders for 2 insertions . 5 percent. Discount. 
“ “ 10 “ te 








When two or more papers are used, under the Time 
Discounts, the advertiser is entitled to a discount of 
one per cent, for each paper after the first—for in- 
stance, ifs a Bae ane ape | six papers,an advertiser 
ts oa t of five per cent. from the 
total cos! Ponte in accordance with above schedule. 
This does not apply to the amount discounts, 


AMOUNT DISCOUNTS. 
On Ordersamounting to$ 50. ” per cent. Discount. 











100. 1 
“ “ 200 20 “ “ 
“ “ 300 25 “ “ 
“ “ 400. 30 “ “ 
“ “ 500 35 “ “ 
‘ oe 730. . 7 40 “ “ 
- a i easee 45 . “ 
Me ” 1,500, ....... 5” e = 
“ “ 000. nee “ “ 


Address all communications to 
PENNA. RELIGIOUS PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Columbia Bicycles. 


Thousands in dally use by doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, editors, 
chants, etc. 








Send Se. stamp for ele 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 





OUND = 


For Suad 
ais 


 IBRARIES, 


se. 13.396 B pages, Py vot Ne. 


817.10." Send for catalogue, vipa | 


eee ‘“ Adame etreet, Chicage. 


Such additional sub- } 
riptions to expire at the same time with the club as 


Printed on writing paper, ‘and requiring | 


mer- | 


gantly ‘Mustrated 36 page catalogue | 


ca Weetinrrton St., Boston, Mass j 





{ CONVINCED T HAT 


| “AT JUSTLY 
“LEADS sveWORLD 


Be i »} 


5 f W. reed 


O74) €) 


EVERY LADY | 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


YORK cy. 


{ ‘ 





FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 
Nearly one thousand engravings 
new things in every department of 
| EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 
Four pages of new music, 
either vocal or instrumental, 
| EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 
The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
descriptions and engravings to show what they look 
like, 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 
Valuable original articles, mostly Illustrated, on 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the person, the 


| of home, and the newest things in’ art 
needlewor 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Instructions how the distant consumer can sho 
satisfactorily and as economically as residents o 
| city. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
| SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Eighth and } Market Streets, Phila. 


eS )\ STANDARD 
B2lale) SILK 


OP THE 


¢ WORLD! 
EMBROIDERY SILK, 


| 40 Cents per Ounce, worth $1, 
| We continue to sell the factory ends—odd lengths 
and assorted colors—of our celebrated embroidery 
silk at - by half price. 

40 cents for a pac —ane Ounce, 
The BR MINERD 2° AR STRONG co., 
238 MarketSt. Phila. or 469 Broadway N.Y. 


ILK PATCHWORK made easy. 
all sizes in 100 elegant styles. Send 4 3c. stamps 


for samples. Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Conn, 





illustrating 
ashion. 


in most cases original, 


as 
the 








TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX. 





EN Moist Water Colors and three » ees in a 
Japanned Tin Box. PRICE, 50(¢ 
Catalogue of Outline Designs’ in C eran, Panels | 
and in Beoks, sent free on application. 
How to learn to Draw and Paint in Water Colors, 
without a Teacher. 


Water Colors by MARION KEMBLE,. Self-instruc- 
tive, with lists of Materials, their cost, — pe informa- 
tion necessary for the beginner. Pric 

Either of the above sent by mail on reheat tof 50 cts. 
or both for $l. 8S. W. TILTON & CO., 333 
Washington Street, Boston. 


rint ovr nan. 


Large sizes 0 circulars, &c., 

For pleasure, money ey making, youne 0 or 
old. Everything eas rinted instruc- 
tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory 


ere NTI SEY & Ce Meriden, Com. 
|PERRY & CO., London. 


‘Steel Pens. 


| LEADING NUMBERS: 
























| 


Sold by 


} t ) 
|| Falcon 137, schereien. | 
. Samples sent | 
Viaduct on application, 


, Sole Agents for U. S. 
IVISON, 
BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO., 
753% & 3 755 Broadway, N.Y. 


“Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


19, 
and 
“yy.” 

















Strawbridge & Clothiers: 


Blocks of 
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the 
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Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting In | 


| 
ate 





i ee No. 22, 








“Preston KeanicGo. | 


Bankers. 
. CHICAGO. 
Accounts of 


f Bankers, Merchants 

\ others received. 

w ~ 4 Government & State 

bond: 

with’ 
rds. 


bor 

With Prime Railroad 
bonds, 

With 6 per cent, Car Trust 
Certificates. 

Choice Commercial Paper. 
Collections receive prompt 
attention. 

Government Land Scrip 
bought and sold, 


and 


Municipal & School 


Supply investors | 


Miscellaneous & 


A 


\\\ 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 
N.Y 


hi my 





$5,000 Accident lnqurance. 
Indemnity. si. 810,000 - Annua 
cost ont 0 Taserance, with 
eekl naueaaiey. at Corresponding 
By Wr te bo call fer’ Circular and Appli- 
cation Blank. 
European Permits without extra charge. 
CHAS, B,. PEET, Fresident, 


(Of Rogers, Peet & Co. 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 
320 & 322 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


$25 W eekly 





LANGUOR AND LASSITUDE, 

SO COMMON IN THE SPRING, INDICATE A 
TORPID CONDITION OF THE LIVER AND A 
SLUGGISH CIRCULATION OF THE LIFE-GIV- 
ING FLUIDS. A TEASPOONFUL OF TAR- 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT IN A GLASS 
OF WATER HALF AN HOUR BEFORE BREAK- 
FAST, WILL GENTLY RELIEVE AND REGU- 
LATE THE LIVER, QUICKEN AND PURIFY 
THE CIRCULATION, AND IMPART NEW LIFE 
AND VIGOR TO EVERY FUNCTION OF THE 
BODY. ALL DRUGGISTS HAVE IT. 





heGee ye COWGILL’S BYERSENCY 


33 carefully selected remedies. Sudion iiss aa t-4 

sible to all. Ought to be in every home and baggage. 

COW G ILL L & § SON N,f Pharmacists, Dover, Delaware. 
Salary and ex} expenses, 


Salesmen Wanted. Sisiy and expenses, 
CHAS. W. STUART, Newark, Wayne Co., New York, 


AGENTS WANTED for our new Keligious book, 


the greatest success of the 
year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 
money. FORSH EE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. — 


AGENTS W anted wn Books & Bibles 


low in price; selling fast; everywhere ; Liberal terms. 
ley, Garretson & Co., 66 N. Fourth Ee “Philadelphia. Pa. 


Wit AGENTS 











for handsome Illustrated stané 





and ente opera 
GENERAL AG ;%o hire snd train 
a thtrodiice & al Vv ww R tity. extra- 
ary me Posi- 
fons * are worth th ths to eee OOO ay Ad- 
pM ance, axe, 





EK WAN'E 1000 wore OOM a AGENT'S 
THIR’ Gen. TY TH & Gen. BREE YEARS 3 "aM New ONG 


‘OUR WILD “INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman. perd Illustration: 

gresh work was "subscribed for by ° ry Be arther, rag Gust 
nd A f eminent men, and 18 indorsed as the most 

v aluable and ‘Thrilling book cor rita, It Sells hike wild, 

and is the grandest chance to coin money ever offered to Agents. 

Send for Circulars . Specimen Plate, etc., seas 
oA. DW ORTHINGTON & c o., Hartford, Con 


URIED me 


“ists RECOVERED 


Or, Explorations in Bible Lands. 
By Rev. Paaxx 8 De Hass, D.D., pe S. & Cuaet wo Delt. With 
y paws in sacred and 

New M. and 











lost. "Richly, IMusereted” with 


oonsidered 
atin Engravi lactuding information that cannot be 
y other source, This is the most jar and salable book _——a 
Bend for Tiustrated circular, with Gcocription. Acurrs W 


BRADLEY & COo., Publishers, 6s N. 4th ‘Bt. Philada 


AGENTS WANTED — THE 


HISTORY ::: U.S. 


BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


Ttcontains over 300 fine portraits and engravings of 
| batt es and other historical scenes, and is the most com- 
| Picts, and valuable history ever published, It is sold 

y subscription only, and Agents are wanted in ake | 
county, Send for circulars and extra terms to 


a NaTIowAL Pupi.isuine Co,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| WORTH REPEATING. 


—_.g—__— 


WHETHER WERE BETTER? 


{Susan Marr Spalding, in Lippincott’s. ] ‘ 


| Who always can discern pale, sad defeat 


From shining victory ? 
rise— 
Those radiant mountains rivaling the skies, 
That we two climbed with eager steps and fleet. 


Look where they 


Midway I faltered, fell, and sought more sweet, 
Less perilous scenes. He gained the height, 
but lies 

With mangled limbs and wide unseeing 


eyes,— 
The world beneath, the clouds his winding- 
sheet. 


I walk in safety my low, level land,— 
My golden harvests bright on either hand ; 
Yet sometimes hath my soul in lenging 
cried : 
“ Death hath no pain, life hath no joy denied, 


| If where he stood I might a moment stand, 


And see the things which he saw ere he died.” 
EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 
[From Authors and Publishers. } 


Next to a publisher, there is no person 


| who has so evil a reputation among lit- 








erary aspirants as an editor. It is for his 
general imbecility, however, rather than 
for any moral turpitude, that he is pilloried. 
He is usually looked upon by that grand 
army of rejected contributors, who are 
well known to constitute the real brain- 
per of the country, as a weak-minded 
lockhead, constantly engaged in refusing 
the most brilliant intellectual efforts from 
sheer incapacity for appreciating them, 
while allowing himself to accept the 
crudest offerings of his friends and rela- 
tions—especially of his grandmother. 

Editors are, as a class, fully capable of 
taking care of themselves, but it may be 
worth while to present here some of the 
considerations which must guide them in 
arriving at their decisions and in shapin 
their work, and to do what we can towar 
vindicating a worthy body of men from 
unmerited obloquy. Inthe first place, an 
editor is, as a rule, aman of good purpose, 
who really strivestodohisduty. Further, 
he is a man of culture and ability, or he 
would never have fought his way to such 
a position, and—what is even more to the 
point—his training and experience have 
so fitted him to judge the public appetite 
that he knows at a glance whether an 
article would suit his customers—just as a 
cheesemonger knows cheese. Bear in 
mind that, with editor as with cheese- 
monger, it is not his own taste he seeks to 
gratify, but that of his customer. The 
cheesemonger may not like either Stilton 
or Roquefort, he may even have his doubta 
as to the absolute wholesomeness of the 
more athletic brands of Limburger, but so 
long as the public craves food and not 
poison, he is bound by an implied contract 
to supply it with the ‘best of that kind of 
food which it prefers. 

Therefore, in rejecting an article, an 
editor does not imply that it is not good, 
but merely that it is not available. As 
the public taste, however, is, in the main, 
a healthy one, if he were continually find- 
ing goo articles unavailable, and bad 
ones available, he would himself soon 
cease to be available as an editor. 

With regard to the charge of favoritism, 
there is no doubt that an editor who is in 
friendly relations with a bahd of known 
and tried contributors would prefer, other 
things being equal, to accept an article 
from one of them rather than from a 
stranger. Again, there are certain con- 
tributors to the periodical press whose 
names carry so much weight with the 
public that anything they may write is 
sure to attract attention ; and there is no 
doubt, other things being equal again, the 
editor would rather havo an article from a 
famous, than one from an wahineerh: writer. 
These disadvantages, then, the beginner 
has to struggle against; wherever his 
work comes Into competition with that of 
a famous man or a literary acquaintance 
of the editor’s, he must show that he can 
write better than either to gain admittance. 
Still, a direct competition of this sort is 
not very likely to occur; a magazine can 
always find room, not only for the con- 
tributor who is known to the public, and 
for the contributor who is known to the 
editor, but also for the brilliant unknown 
who is to be the famous contributor of the 
future. “If you write anything remark- 
able,” says Dr. Holmes, “the magazines 
will find you out, as the school-boys find 
out where the ripe apples and pears are. 
Produce: anything really: good, and an 
intelligent editor will jump at it.” 
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Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


FREE SAMPLE 





OF THE 


COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY 
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SHAW, APPLIN & 00., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


B27 Sudbury Street, 


IMPROVED SEATING 


CHURCH, 
LECTURE ROOM, 
Sabbath School 


&c., &c. 


TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. 


, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond St., N. Y¥. 518 Arch S8t., Phila. 
§™ Send for Illustrated Catalogues. gr3 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


S. S. BANNERS. 
R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton Place (W.8th ‘St. ), N. Y. 


ARTISTIC | 
SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


"Send ito J, & R. LAM 1 TE 
ine Street, New York, 


FOR HAND BOO 
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Church 
Cheapest 
for Church 
Stee ia oan icture 
tres, etc. New and ele- 
Send size of room. 
iberal d 
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MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schoo! , Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peas. 


WENEELY & CO.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! }s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire we ty ete, FULLY 
ABRANTE Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O 
LESSON HELPS 


for Teachers and Scholars, in Five 
Grades (the only complete series for 
beth), make lesson study a success. Les- 
sen songs, with patent old and new tune 
eombination, to sing at sight; save 
song books—more ressive and 
instructive. Samples free. DAVID 
C. COOK, 46 Adams St., Chicago 
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THE FAVORITE | 








CHAIR. Simple,Durable,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
50C es of po- 








sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Cata 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR Co. 
No. 3 Sixth 8t., Pittsburgh, Pa 












to. 
EMV ALID CHAIR WORKS, New Maven © 








N NOW READY. 

oO. This number isuniform with Nos. 
1,2,3, and 4each one of which contains Decla- 

mations’ ana pheongjnss comb — Sentiment, 

Orater Path “7 ee ame or, F ice, 25 cents, 
a free. 80 Bookesilers. Every boy who 

pe laces, every member of a Lyceum who 

wants som ing New to recite, should get the 


whole set. One copy each of Nos. ol? 2, 3, 4, and 5 
manes to any address on Uva f $1.00. 
Address, J.5. E & CO., Publishe 


i Rose Street, } New * ¥ ork. 


$100 Library ar $6,75 


$6.75 buys a library y 100 volumes of choic- 
est $1 to $1.50 Sunday-school books, sent 
=s"" postpaid. 50 books for $3.50. Books all cat- 
=. alogued and numbered, put up in pamphiet 
form, wire stitched, Mght and flexible—will 
eutlast most expensive. Over three million already sold. One 
hundred and seventy books now issued. The whole lot for $11.43. 
Catalogue fr 
DAVID C. 


180 


Catalogue Bg 












ee. Sample book and library exchange, 10c. 
COOK, Publisher, 46 Adams strect, Chicago. 


Fine Decalcomanies, Z5e.3 | 50 . Choice, 
10c.3; 125 Mixed, 10c.3 Agent’s Outfit, 
2. Weed Cnt Ch Outfits for ornamenting on 

China, Glass. etc ,50c., 75c., 81. 
_¥. RETTBE RG € C0. ‘Cleveland, 0. 


La A ents seitcaridrees 
ty g oe Clty 


sal a 
aut and Stee’ ete. 
aoe outfit Fron 
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ty Suspender Co.,Cincianat.O i 


Rey. W. Randolph, 


Rev. B. M. Paimer 


Rev. John Potts 





$173.75 


oe Only $30 for an 








sane Ine: ve cursion. 


1416 ay 1418 Chestnut Street, Philade Iphia, L. 





4 Chapel Organs $65, Pipe Ougens $94. + of Bargains f 
in Hiustrated Catalogue Which Is sent free Ww! particulars. 

VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 

Addressor call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington.New Jersey 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


Term of Six Weeks—July 2 to August 10, 


COBOURG, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


This term combines recreation with study, and affords to Teachers, Lawyers, 
advanced students the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of a vitally important and thoroughly 
subject, with the least possible interference with regular duties. Delightful Climate, 





bass and Racaaies | R 
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Clergymen, and all classes 0 
_— tical 


Moderate Rates for 
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d for descriptive circ ular to JAS. Y. BECHT EL, Secretary National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
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AN ENGLISH VETERINARY SURGEON 






that Sheridan’s 
Condition Pow- 

gre abso- 
lutely pure and 
immensely val- 
uable. oth- 
ming on earth 
everywhere. 













AHEAD OF ALLCOMPETITION 
OVER 100,000 SOLD. 


‘we PHILADELPHIA, 





FOURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND aa 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 


THREE SIZES for HORSE-POWER. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN, & PASSMORE, 


PATENTEES ANly MANUFACTURERS, 
631 MARKET ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Weare general agents, and sell the above at 
manufacturer’s prices, at Rochester, N.Y.,or 
Chicago, er Send for Catalogue and prices. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO 
Chicago, Ill. Rochester, N.Y. 


XCELSIOR AND 
‘CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWERS 


CUARANTEED 
BEST & CHEAPEST 


LARGE REDUCTION 








=e sm 








HAND 
MOWERS 


10 TO 20 IN. 


HORSE 
OWERS 


25 To 40 IN, 
CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 
Send for Circa. 2a MANUF’G co. 
lar & Price-List. GS NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


Tee creamPREEZER 
BEATS THE WORLD 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 








(Send for Price List) 303 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(2 to 40 Ots.) SAVES TIME, ICE, LABOR 


L. Lum Smith, Esq. : 


et along without stained glass windows.” W 
Fim it was only a Substitute for Stained Glass, and stated the 
cost, he offer 
meut. 


West Point, Iowa, Aug. 5, 1382.—It just sells like “ Hot 
Biscuit.” 


JANDRETH 


says that most of the Horse and Cattle Festine aid her: here are me wettkians wh, ' He says 


will taake hens 
lay like Sheri- 
dan’s Condi- 
tion Powders. 
Doge, one tea- 
8 ful to one 

Fn Le Sold 


or sent by mail for eight | letter-stamp 


THERE MUST BE A WINDOW, 
DOOR, TRANSOM, SCREEN OR PARTITION 


In your residence, store, or office, the common glass of 
which would be charmin gly beautified by the easy (tempo- 
rary or permanent) application of our brilliant and durable 


STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 13, 1882. 
: Our windows are very much admired. 
ood deacon, of another church, who contributed to our 
tund, took us sev erely to task for being so extrava- 
e thought “a poor, struggling, mission church might 
hen we told 


an apology, and commended our good 
ev. E, A. HOFF WAN, 


Everybody likes it. ‘The most prominent business 


man of the town declared it was the grandest invention of 
J 


) the age. OHN WALLJASPER. 
PA, Pine Bluff, Ark., Feb. 20, 1882.—Your decoration on one 

ty 7asN 2 church windows looks better and better as time goes on. 

Ail 


congregation is much pleased with it. Rev. J. M. LU CEN. 

Very many churches have been decorated by the 
Sunday-school classes, each contributing the cost 
ef decorating a window. 


Circulars free, or circulars and samples 10 cents. 


Address the sole licensee, 


L. LUM SMITH, 
_ ae Drasver( BS. 130, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 








THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR poor! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America. Founded 1784. 
for our PRICED ¢ CATALOGUE, Address simply rstmesy. PHILADELPHIA. 


Drop us a Postal Card 






I. 8. JOHNSON & CO. Bostox, Mass. 


PATENT CHANNEL CAN CREAMER. 
Deep Setting Without Ice. 


Perfect Refrigerator included. Suited for 
large or small Dairies, Creameries, or gath- 


ering cream. Syeatal Discount on large 
Orders. One Creamery at wholesale 
where I have noagents. ‘ Sor 





Sa” Agents wanted. 
WM, E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 








Hon. F. Fairbanks, 


iad PBAPE 2% UERINT ROSEWOOD 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 











PIANOFORTES. 
; UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and 
Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Strest, ” cpgmemaied 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 


~ Send for Musical and Optical Wonder cauiggue logue free. 
Harbach Organina Co., , 809 Filbert St., Nat 


ON] 





MRS.POTTS 
m HANDLE SAD | 





ADVANTAGES 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND ‘ 
STAND TO A SET. 


10) sare): 4 a a = > A 
BHARDWARE TRADE 


pay) NO WASTE. 


DURKEE'S y 










NO TROUBLE. 
ro--0-o- 
7. __ READY. 
= A GOOD 
3 SALAD 
— ASSURED. 
— RICH, 
WHOLESOM ca 
NUTRITIOUS. 
The most delicious and the most Gro mayonaise 
for all kinds of SA LADS, RAW TOMATOES, 
CABBAGE, COLD MEATS, FISH Ete., ever 
sol E.R. DURKEE & — New York. 
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|WILLIA MS& 4 oho md 


AND & 


CHEMISTS J POTHEOCARIES. 
To prevent » their sig will be upom 


each cake. 





Over fort, 
no other SH 
makes a lather so rich and permanently moist. 


¢ yee use proves that 
ING SOAP in the world me 
2 
above copy of our label and avoid counter. rfeits. 
oe a BERS ure SOL ET SOAP use our 
* BA > BAR SO 


52? 
Sample mailed for 3c. ik... Write for  Sroalas to 


J.B. WILLIAMS & C 
_ Mention this paper. GLASTONBURY, | O Sonn. 
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y’ S$ Refrigerators are 
FARSO extensively used 
in this and all European coun- 
tries with Entire Satisfac- 
tion. A Great Varicty of 
styles and sizes. FineW alnut 
andAsh, with Porcelain W a- 
ter Coolers for nureery and 
dining-room use. Large sizes 
for various purposes. Prices 
ranging from 84. ) to 850. 
Call and see them or send for 
Catalogue. F£.S. FARSON, 
220 Dock St., Philad’a. 


STREET LAMPS. 


Our New Self-extinguisher gives 20 per cent. more 
light than any Gasoline, Naphtha ~“ Chimneyless 
Burner yet made, and at Sesame the cost of Gas. 

XT tra “ioatratet circula 
MANU FACTURING COMPANY, 


Besten, Massachusetts, 






















| BARLOW’S Paar Hale a Se 
INDIGO BLUE) 235. Second St 


. 8. WILTBE ot Phila. Pa. 
THE RINGER .f.2ONARR, O'S 


| meee 2 eats 
iy eR eats Bet 
Pe Be NeW ou Unamraict frecioail 


ent DINGEE 4 CONARD CO. 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


“BEST T WAVHEAT 


avo GRAZING LANDS ane rounoon __ 
we Northern Pacific R. R. 


ww MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, ° 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; RESATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
HERMANN TROTT, Gen. LANo Aart. 
Manrion THe Paresh St. Paut, Minn. 
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Treatise on the Rose,70 pp. 
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~ Bible 


and Photographs. 


Fron the Catalogue of Bible Land Photographs (Stereoscopic Views), taken personally by the distinguished photographer, Edward L. Wilson, during the Winter and Spring of 1882, the 


following exceeding] 


them, should have them. 


pictures, as, for instance: Palestine 8, 16, 27, ete. 


PALESTINE. 


1. Hebron. The place where Abram dwelt; 
David's first capital. 

5. Hebron. The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 
pa. the Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and 


13. The uy per Pool of Solomon, from_which a great 


portion of the water supply of Jerusalem was | 


derived. 

2%. Jerusalem. Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 
reputed site of Jesus’ death and burial, 

a1. Jegmaaniem. Via Dolorosa, or street along which 

issaid to have walked to var 

32, Jeruen em. Arch of Ecce Homo, or atch over the 
Vv Pilate is said to have 

to the multitude, when he said, 

old the t= Ae 

33. The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed place where 
Jesus healed the man who lay walting for the 
movement of the waters, 

a5. Joruanom. The Coenaculum,—the Interior. The 

reputed room, where the Last Su 4 was cele- 

brated; over the reputed tomb of 

37. Jerusalem, Jews’ walling _ place, whete they 
lamented the destruction of Jerusalem, 

48. The Dome ofthe Rock ; Exterior—over the high- 
est point of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- 


le, 

49. The Dome of the Rock; Interlor—showing the 
rock itself. 

#1. The Tombs of the Ming 
which was rolled u ose the Sepulchre. 

68, Jerusalem. Golden La Exterior. 

76. Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate; showing Gethsemane. 

79. Jerusalem. Church of Ascension, Mount of 

Minaret of the 


Olives. 

“0. The Muezzin’s call to Prayer. 
Mosque at the summit of the Mount of Olives. 

as. Je em, ou of the southern part, from the 

83. Jerusalem, View of the central part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

4. Jerusalem, View of the northern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. } 

™. Jerusalem. The pap »osed Potter's Field. 

9. Jerusalem, Pool of Siloam. 

108, Garden of Gethsemane. 

114, View of the Mount of Olives from Mount Calvary. 

17, fetpany. rom the hill above. 

120, | me e ruin shown as the house of Martha 


AGENTS WANTED. 


agents before. 





Showing the stone 


AN AGENT'S OUTFIT.—To any one desiring to act as agent, we will send half a dozen choice views and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.50. 
It will, of course, be understood that this outfit is offered at this price only to those who, when ordering, intend to become agents. 


the pictures to good advantage. 


interesting pictures have been selected. 


Ee 


and | 


121. Bethany. by? heap of Lazarus. 
Bethany. of women 
12%. Bethlehem, +t he Church ‘of the Nativity. 





127. Bethlehem: ~stitad descent to the reputed 
birth-place of Jesu 

128. yrese ofthe Shapherts near Bethlehem. 

1.) Dead Sea. 

135, Seana Stormy 


Banks. 
136. Jericho. The y yt — of Zaccheus. 
138. Jericho. Fount of Elis 
139. Jericho, The town ana tl the Mcnt Quarantania, 
A reputed Foo th of Jesus’ temptation. 
140, el. Jacob's dr 
ik Bn oh. ian place of pa Tabernacle in the times 
of the The ruined Sanctuary. 
146. Shiloh. athe Grave of F Deborah. 
147. Shechem. Ded Ay (a 
148. Shechem. Joseph’ sre Tom 
148. Shechem. Mount Fbal the Mount co. 
hechem. Mount Gerizim, the —— of Blessing; 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain 
153. Shechem. Group of Sam 
1M. Shechem. Samaritan Priest, with the Ron of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, 
155. Shechem. Group of apere. 
156. Samaria. The capital city of the Ten Tribes. 
161. Mount Gilboa, and the Well. he region of the 
= — e of Saul and Jonathan, and of their 
eat 
162. Dothan. The plain where Joseph's brothers kept 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. 
165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower. The 
residence of Ahab and Jezebel. 
166. 7 ee of Jezreel or Esdraelon, as seen from 
the Tow 
167. Shunem, where the Philistines encamped against 
——) and Little Hermon. where the Midianites 
ncam before they were defeated by Gideon. 
170. Nain, where the widow’s son was raised to life by 
Jesus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of 
the Transfiguration 
171. Nazareth, from the Church ofthe Annunciation. 
176. Nazareth. The Fountain of the Virgin, where 
Mary and Jesus must have gone for water. 
182. Tiberias, and the Sea of Galilee. 
14. M and the Sea of Galilee. 
188. Bet saida, and the Sea of Galilee. 
189. Chorazin. 
194. Cresarea yuilteg. and Castle of Baniaa. 
21. View of Moun 
208. Druze shepherd with a lamb. 
205. Olive Orchard, near Damascus. 





every city and town, 
agents, will, upon application, be sent to those who wish to act. 


206. Reputed scene of Paul’s conversion. 


A liberal cash discount wil 


‘Yo look at them is almost as good 
‘the price of the views, mailed, is $3.00 a dozen, or 35 cents each when less than half a dozen are ordered. 
A good plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1 00, 


fermon from the Damascus Road. | 


as making a trip to the East. 


or a superior one for $1.50. 


207. s. A peep inside.—Gate of Peace. 
210. Da sus. Houses on the wall, showing how 
nl might have been let down in a basket. 
211. nascus. The Old City Wall and the Abana 
River. 
213. Damascus. 


“ The Street which is called Straight.” 
20. Damascus. 


An Arab family and home. 
231, Damascus. A Jewish family and home. 
235. Damascus. House of Stambouli Pasha 
293. Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa 

24. Jaffa. The reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 


ARABIA PETRAA. 


4, Arab in the Mosque Court. 
7. Group Bopgere in | Children. 
13. Ayun Musa— Wells of Moses 


15. A Desert Caravan. 

16. Ain Hawarah— Marah. 

18. The Great Well at Elim. 

24. The Last Sight of the Red Sea and Key pt (before 
entering the Wilderness of “ Sin’’). 

27. The Rock of Moses. 

Al. ™ Amalekite Battle Field, from the Mount of 

08 


es. 
4“. A on in Wady Feiran. 
45. C iimbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 


#4. Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the 
Gorge, Mount Sinai. 


Interior. 


46. The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train 
in the valley. 

58. Group of pioaks, at Convent of St. Katherine— 
Mount Sinai. 

70, “ Mayan Moosa,” the Fountain of Moses, 

71. Convent ofSt. Katherine, seen from the Gorge of 
Mount Sinai. 


75. The Second Gateway, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 

76. er Geod Well, Ascent of Monnt —. 

91. T eg ie Shepherd-boy (Moses) 

98, * ee i) of Aaron,” or “ The Hill or the Golden 


115. Our Dragoman and Our r ee: kh with Camel. 
120. Bedouin Council at Ak 

122. Pee ge Mousa. The Sinai ‘Bedouin Judge. 
135. Rock and “ Well of Moses.” 

145, 
150. 





. The Petra Bedouin Guard. 
. Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the 


Gorge. 
158. Petra. Principal View. 
| 185. The Grave of Miriam at Ain-Fl Weibeh. 
187. An in the Arabian Desert. 


1 be allowed them, and their wor 
An entirely fresh field is open. 


A Arab gathering | 237. 





Any Sunday-school! superintendent or teacher, who can afford 
In ordering, name the series, and the numbers of the 


EGYPT. 


8. Alexandria, Ras-El-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. 
16. Alexandria. Pom.pey’s Pillar. 
19. Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria. 
2%. Egyptian Water Carrier 
81. Cairo, View ofthe City. 
45. Mosiems at Prayer. 
50. Egyptian lady, unveiled. 
77. 2 ryptian lady, veiled. 
82. Eight Donkeys, and drivers, 
87. Py ramid of Cheops—first glimpse. The Nile itn 
the foreground. 
88. Pyramid of Cheo lose view. 
4. Vie age top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 
mids. 
108. Cheops, Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 
ubians in the foreground, 
112, Travele ers, on Neel resting at the Sphinx. 
124 Th isk—Hel is. 
177. The N Nile. A oat’ d of Water-Jars. 
202; Karnak— Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 
‘emple. 
225. Thebes. Fallen Statue of Rameses. 
228. Thebes. The Colossi. 
Medinet Abou— Temple of Rameses III. 
242, Arab Water-Carrtier Girls. 
246. Scene of the “ Great find of mummies” 
258. Tomb of Rameses ITT. 
260. Luxor. From the Theban 
273. Pylon. Temple of Edfou— 
283. Group of Nubjan Children. 
293. Phile. Pharaoh’s Bed. 
328. First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View. 
344. Little Bread Maker. 
350. The Nile at Kirscheh. 
357. Caravan Village—K oros' 
359. reer and the Nile. 
361. A“ Mecea” Palanguin. 
383. Aboo Simbel Temples. From the Nile, 
402. Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. Group 
of travelers resting. 
408. Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Interior. 
414. Second Nile Cataract. 
423. Boulak Museum. Cairo. 
425. Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
sculptured head at Boulak Museum. 
427. Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. ulak Museum 
430. Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Boulak Museum, 


1881. 


lain,— Evening. 
nterior 


From Mount Korosko. 


Finely 


437. Sheykh-E]-Belled. Celebrated wooden Statue 
Boulak Museum. 
450. A Royal Mummy Head—Qunueen. Found 1881. 


That these stereoscopic views may be brought to the attention of Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and all others, agents are wanted in 
will be both useful and agreeable. 


Cc ireulars, giving terms to 
Nothing of the kind has ever been offered by 


This will enable a canvasser to show 


JOHN D. WATTLES, General Agent, 725 Chestnut Street, ie tH « S Pa. 








Fok SALE.—A small suitable for a 
church, chapel or Barbe ool, This tneere- 
ment will be sold cheap, if eon soon, as repairs to 
chapel reguire its early removal. ielphin to WM, 
HOLLOWAY, 602 Arch Street, , Philadelp 


« Our - Spring: style 
* and - price - book 

lells-how-to-order 
* Clothing-Shirls-or 
# Furnishin$-Goods. 
* Al- postal - request « 
* will-¢ef-ik + 
Wanamaker 


ande Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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“Four Specialties, by Mall ; Sold Direct to Families. 
ie Silk, any Color, 75 Cents per oz. 
3.— Waste Sewin, 
4.—Ladies’ Spoc Gnaket and Silk, 40 Cents per box, 
of Price. are = btn 
4 8-cent Stamp for Deatrep 
"THE BRAINERD & ARMST 
409 1 roadway, New York ork. 
PAPER For festivals, etc. Cheaper than wash- 
mail. Wholesale and retail. WARD 
NAPKINS. | KINS. |: & SS4y, wet a St., Boston, _ 
FOR THE 
FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 
Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 
Tilnstrated with 670 Engravings. A full list 
eat numbe ee ae n wo | 
nglish trans- 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 
2.— Waste #4 Silk, 4 ~ . 
mS ge on receipt 
ONG. O.,. 
288 Market St., Phila., or, 469 Br 4a d 
ing. Send 10 cents for samples by 
Abbreviations with explanations, his valuable boo: 
also tal 
Tied phoneti- 


ations, and the Frenc 


‘ases § 
cally. 0 es, han ate gs ceaet ifn clots. Sent 
32 pas ree 2 | 


post-paid, fer ‘27 cents. § 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING 3 AGENCY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





For M ae y 
ut PER YSAR wis. tocehs to tow of tee or 
size of the oriin: One immense 


year; one primary weekly at So. per 
year. Tas & sear 46 Adams street, Chicago. 





~The Sunday School Times it intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


Garnet, Cardinal, Leather, etc. 
Coats, Jackets, Ulsters, etc. 
NELS for warm weather suits. 


ing suits, 


Orders by 


WHITE SERGEs, WHITE JERSEY CLOTHS, 


CLOTHS 


FOR 
LADIES’ SUITS, ULSTERS, 
FOR 


TRAVELING, RIDING, WALKING, OR FOR DEESS. 
JERSEY CLOTHS in light weights for suits. 


JACKETS, WRAPS, ETC., 


Colors Black, Green, Blue, Brown, 


STOCKINETTS in the same colors to match the suits only a trifle heavier for 


WHITE FLAN- 


GREY MIXED and REPELLANT CLOTHS for steamer and travel- 


HANDSOME CLOTHS IN PLAIN BRIGHT COLORS, NEAT 
CHECKS and PLAIDS, for Children’s Seaside and Mountain Suits. 

DRAB KERSEYS for Gents’ and Ladies’ driving coats. 

LINENS in great variety for Children’s suits. 
ait receive immediate attention, and are never allowed to lay over night. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., 


LARGEST STOCK OF WOOLENS, 
_ MARKET AND NINTH STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


“ A Model Superintendent.” 
it. The following notices show in what esteem 


From The New York Tribune. 

| “ His methods of working, which were oF nal and 
effective, are minutely descri by umbull, 

affording a valuable guide to the Seamee, as well as 

an example of rare i sense and devoted energy 

applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 

From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
os as the Sunday-school worker ne It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a moat valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably ona ey. and 
possessing in itself such valu characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 

From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 

ee by oes 7 amy <u schools, 
of superintendent 

aught to be is well but the ¢ exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped oy this’ book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 





ing.” 


“ Ttis notaspeculative d penitien on a ~ - 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent canals was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and isrich in | 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- | 

| dents and teachers.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren). | 


Should, however, an advertisement ofa 
the publisher will refund w subecribera any money that they lose thereb; ‘y. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
an § sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endow 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


“ The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-schoo!l teachers and superin- 
tendents, In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and gr ound for his enc ouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
} tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


| From The Hartford Courant. 

“ The volume is carefully written in exccllent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
| — the attention to the narrative from beginning to 

peees The story is one that will be cf great service, 
— it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 
From The Congregationalist, 

“The book ought to beim every Sabbath-school 
library, while, if some meané could be devised by which 

eacons other prominent laymen in general could 
| inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 

From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 

| many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. ‘This view makes his biogra- 

| phy of value to all aspiring Sunday ~school workers, and 

' indeed to all Christian men. 





Boston. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 











éverythingin Dry G 
Wearing Appardl a 
Housekeeping A point- 
ments sent by mail express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
und of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 
+ JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States, 


CHAMPION 


MF OILSTOVE-@u 
IT LEADS ALL OTHERS! 


EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE! 
























WOOD AND COAL STOVES TO THE REAR ! 


Send for CHAMPION OIL STOVE circulars. 


RATHBONE, SARD & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


ALBANY, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
DE TROIT, MICH. 


F SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE- 


=I ‘ag tren LIBRARY. in'tudin: 


Bible Dictionary, Commentary, Compendium 
of Terching, ete., etc.; small, but very rea: - 
able print; wire- sewed, in postal card co 
Contents similar to books which, in ordi 
form, cost T5c, to #1 Seach. The ten t 
DAVID. C. COOK. 464 jams St.. Chi 
In orderina goods, or in makin, g | Seieslvar cakeacss ri ving 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblice the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by statina that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 











_for $1 ‘50, ‘Portrata. 











party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


